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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


A Crazy Year 


OR the third time during the past twelve months we 

begin these Comments without any feeling of certainty 

as to what is to happen before they will be read. What 
has been called the year of Munich, a period which began in 
September, 1938, is drawing to a close. At its best, that is, 
if it end with the world still in relative peace, it will thoroughly 
deserve the title of a crazy year. At its worst, it will have 
culminated in war. The problem at the moment is no mere 
Danzig problem; it is the far wider and more difficult one as 
to how the rest of Europe is to live on reasonable terms with 
Germany. It has been stated recently that this has been 
Europe’s major problem during the last seventy years; and 
there is much truth in the remark. Could it be isolated and 
treated as a mere question of claim and counter-claim, of give 
and take, the Danzig problem could be very easily adjusted. 
The demands which the Germans have put forward with re- 
gard to the Free City are not in themselves unreasonable : 
what cannot be tolerated is the arrogance and complete lack 
of civility with which they have been proposed, the threats of 
what will happen if they are not immediately accepted. With 
that measure of reasonableness which one has a right to expect 
from civilized and developed peoples, the question could have 
been settled ; conditions were, in fact, agreed upon before the 
German invasion of Bohemia. German intransigence and 
a foul campaign of German-Press abuse have made the Poles 
in their turn more sensitive of their own dignity and rights 
and less amenable to any discussion. One can readily dis- 
count a few wild statements in the columns of Polish news- 
papers when one remembers the great provocation under 
which they were written. The Polish people have shown, on 
the whole, an exemplary calm and a patience that is to be ad- 
mired. The next few weeks may mean a great deal to Poland, 
for it is her national position that is at stake. And as for the 
rest of Europe, it is not so much a question of whether Dan- 
zig should or should not return to the Reich: it is a question 
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of how long the European china shop can remain intact with 
the Teutonic bull charging about inside it. 


The Tradition of Prussian Hostility 


OOKING back through history, one sees that the present 

German attitude towards Poland is only the continuance 
of the Prussian policy of Bismarck. And yet Herr Hitler has 
always hidden his own policy under the apparent motive of 
recovering territory and regaining prestige, to which, it could 
be argued, Germany had a perfect right. It was with this 
excuse that he could justify the annexation of Austria and 
the Sudetenland. So far, so good. A year after the former 
of these two annexations he took Bohemia, despite his 
promises and his expressed policy. Recent propaganda has 
painted for us the homesickness of the people of Danzig for 
their German Reich. But history would have us remember 
that the north Germans are just as opposed to the Poles as 
they were to the Czechs, and would gladly see Poland reduced 
in size and strength, or possibly even the victim of another 
partition. In one of his earliest speeches Bismarck asserted 
that there was no doubt that an independent Poland would 
be the irreconcilable enemy of Prussia. Later he was known 
to say: ‘‘Strike the Poles until they lose the courage to live. 
. . . | have much sympathy with them in their position, but 
if we are to exist, we must exterminate them. The wolf is 
not responsible for being what God made him.’’ Statements 
of this kind, made in the calmer atmosphere of the nineteenth 
century, are not without value as a pointer to the real motives 
behind German activity to-day. 


Words of Peace 


XACTLY fifty years ago Pope Leo XIII spoke the fol- 

lowing words: “If ever there were a time when the 
nations were united in peaceful aspirations, that time is most 
certainly to-day when the words of peace, security and union 
are upon the lips of all. Sovereigns, and all the leaders of 
European Governments, loudly proclaim that they have but 
one desire and one ambition: to guarantee the benefits of 
peace, and this with the full consent of all the social classes 
in the State ; the hatred of men for war is manifest with greater 
evidence day by day.’’ Those words might have been penned 
yesterday or to-day, for scarcely a week passes in which all, 
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or practically all, leaders in Europe are not solemnly insisting 
upon their sincere desire for peace. A few weeks ago we were 
assured from high circles in Berlin that there would be no 
war for Danzig: Danzig, again, we have heard elsewhere, is 
not worth a war. Of course it isn’t. It is difficult to conceive 
what material advantage, what taking or re-taking of terri- 
tory could be put into the scales to balance the destruction, 
the ravages and the horror of a general war. By far the great 
majority of the people of Europe ardently desire peace as they 
desire nothing else ; they are bowed down under the appalling 
burden of armaments and stifle in the deliberately poisoned 
atmosphere which they are forced to breathe. Their leaders 
know full well—they are madmen if they do not—that a gen- 
eral war would spell ruin for themselves and disaster to their 
country. And, knowing this, some of them fondle a sword 
and run their hands lovingly along a polished gun. Or is 
it still largely bluff, the technique of bullying and hectoring 
so that the other side, with stronger feelings of responsibility 
and less prepared to court disaster, may give way? That was 
the technique at Munich where it had success, if such an 
achievement be allowed that name. But its prospects of any 
future triumph remain a matter of the gravest doubt. 


The War of Nerves 


T is a common belief, at least in some centres of foreign 

propaganda, that the people of this country have been in 
a state of nervous apprehension for many months. It is 
thought that the average Englishman suffers from complete 
insomnia for a night or two before every speech of the Fiihrer 
or the Duce, and for a few days afterwards is so worried by 
the speech’s contents that he can scarcely regain his phleg- 
matic British calm. We can reassure them that the average 
Englishman, if he does not always sleep the sleep of the just, 
does not slumber a wink less effectively on their account. It 
is true, of course, that the English people are thoroughly 
averse to war for the simple reason that they realize what a 
gross act of stupidity such war would be. It may also be 
true that in September, 1938, and in March of this year, many 
of them were alarmed at the sudden war clouds which loomed 
heavily in the sky. But since then, they have lost some of 
their concern for the movements and antics of Continental 
leaders ; they frankly do not understand them, and would not 
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be very interested in them if they did. In so far as there 
was ever an intention, by sudden movements and by propa- 
ganda, to upset the Englishman’s sang-froid, the attempt has 
been a miserable failure and, after the manner of the prover- 
bial boomerang, has recoiled upon those who made it. Harm 
has been done, not so much by foreign efforts to get on Eng- 
lish nerves, but by the irresponsibility of the home Press, 
with its penchant for sensational news and its tendency to 
exaggerate where reports from certain countries are concerned. 


False Impressions 


GREAT disservice may be rendered to the cause of peace 
A sufficient care be not taken to let other countries under- 
stand the true position of the English Government and people. 
An authoritarian regime, which does not tolerate free discus- 
sion, may easily misunderstand the liberty to criticize which 
obtains in democratic countries. It may suppose that criticism 
involves an unwillingness to co-operate even should necessity 
arise. It is hard enough for most Englishmen to understand 
their parliamentary system, it is wellnigh impossible for the 
majority of foreigners in 1939. But on our part, considerable 
care must be taken to see that false impressions do not arise 
or at least, where they exist, that we should give no grounds 
for their justification. For false impressions of this kind may 
well be a hindrance to peace. On this count, several of the 
Opposition speeches during the summer session are to be de- 
plored, with their repeated suggestions that the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Foreign Secretary did not see eye to eye on many 
important issues, and the occasional hint that the Foreign 
Secretary was being prevented from pursuing a more vigorous 
policy by other members of the Government, who were think- 
ing all the time in terms of ‘‘appeasement,’’ and were waiting 
for the chance of staging a second Munich. It is in this light 
that we regret the campaign in certain English papers to 
bring into the Cabinet a number of ex-Ministers on the sup- 
posed plea of added strength, because it will have suggested 
abroad the notion that there is here no strong degree of 
unanimity. Finally, whatever be the rights and wrongs of 
railway disputes, foreigners find it hard to believe that any 
country is in full earnest where there is serious talk of a major 
strike, and from which, apparently, a potential enemy is able 
to purchase war material without the slightest let or hindrance. 
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Unity in France 

RUE to its traditions, the French nation has gathered 

its forces in the presence of a common danger. Not for 
the first time in French history do we witness the sudden 
alignment, by some magnetic attraction of La Patrie, of its 
various particles which a moment before appeared to be point- 
ing in any and every direction. France has outwardly re- 
covered that stability which, in ordinary times, a casual 
foreigner might suspect her not to possess. But there are 
certain reasons for thinking that French unity is being de- 
liberately undermined by the more extreme elements of the 
Left. Once again, such activity constitutes a grave menace 
to peace, for the impression that France is divided against 
herself, however unreal and unjustified it may be, cannot 
but tend to encourage aggression. There is considerable evi- 
dence of underground agitation being organized methodically 
by the Communist party in French works and factories, with 
the aim, apparently, of staging a widespread strike movement 
in the early autumn. Workers have been told to prepare for 
a new June, 1936, and assured that this time the movement 
will not stick half way but will be carried on to the bitter end. 
There was reason for thinking that the delaying tactics of the 
Soviet in their discussions with the British representatives in 
Moscow were intended to bring about the fall of Mr. Chamber- 
lain and M. Daladier, and the establishment of a more 
thoroughly anti-German Government in either country. But 
the recent announcement of a German-Soviet agreement of 
non-aggression suggests the more sinister explanation that 
this Communist activity in France is designed to weaken 
France itself, ultimately for the benefit of Germany. The 
possibility of a new Popular Front Government recalls the 
loss incurred for French prestige and the harm done to French 
interests by its predecessor in 1936. ‘*‘No man in modern his- 
tory,’’ asserts an admirable Tablet editorial (August 19th), 
‘carries a more dreadful responsibility than M. Blum.’’ The 
editorial is referring to France’s external and not internal 
policy, and reminds us that it was M. Blum’s first action to 
refuse Signor Mussolini’s friendly overtures after the Italian 
success in Abyssinia. Acceptance would have united France 
and Italy in the attempt, the necessity of which is now bit- 
terly realized in both of these countries, to oppose German 
expansion, and to establish what is to-day the only valid and 
permanent balance of power in Europe. 
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A Balance of Power 


T is always supposed that Great Britain’s relations with 

Continental countries are to be explained by the principle 
of the balance of power. This means that she has normally 
favoured the weaker of any two groups of Powers in order 
thereby to readjust the balance. Earlier in the century it was 
quite simple to think of Great Britain, France and Russia as 
a counterbalance to Germany and Austria-Hungary: and 
vigorous efforts were made through the various peace treaties 
to establish new, if smaller, countries, chiefly Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, which might assume the role that Russia 
had formerly played. Czechoslovakia is no more, and Poland, 
though defended by a vigorous and brave people, is very ac- 
cessible to attack and cannot easily be assisted from the west. 
The rapid spread of German power during the past four years 
is due largely to the fact that conditions in eastern Europe 
have changed completely as a result of the World War. Pre- 
viously, there were two major Powers which acted as a natural 
barrier to purely German expansion towards the east. Of 
these Austria-Hungary was allowed to disintegrate. Even if 
we cannot hold the peacemakers responsible for this, it may 
well rank as one of their greatest blunders that they neglected 
to reconstitute, on a reasonable federal basis, some Succession 
State to the Habsburg empire. The old Russia which, with 
all its faults, did act as a rallying-point for Slav aspirations 
and interested itself in Slav defence, has also disappeared, to 
make way for the Soviet States which are mistrusted and dis- 
liked by the other Slavs ; the main function of their present ad- 
ministration being to keep its precarious power and to foment 
revolution wherever it can. If we have still to think in terms 
of a balance of power, that balance can be discovered only in 
the close association of Great Britain and France with Italy, 
on the natural assumption that both Spain and Portugal will 
be clearly sympathetic in the background. Politically speak- 
ing, it was the break-up of that association, as a result of 
Sanctions and the Abyssinian war, which allowed Germany 
a free field of manoeuvre and which, again politically speak- 
ing, is the principal factor determining to-day’s unpleasant 
and dangerous situation. What used to be known as the 
Stresa Front was intended to express this association. It 
should gradually be reconstituted, possibly on a wider basis; 
the German-Soviet re-arrangement may well hasten its re- 
formation. 
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Rapprochement with Italy 


HE MONTH has always argued (for example, in an 
"eae “England and Italy,’’ December, 1937) that it 
should not be difficult for Great Britain and Italy to enter into 
a full and sincere political agreement. An Anglo-Italian 
Agreement does, in fact, exist at the moment, but it has not 
the force it ought to possess. In past relations there have been 
faults on either side which can at least be put out of mind, 
if not in every case condoned. The imps of propaganda have 
not accorded England too favourable a Press in Italy and, 
especially during the Spanish civil war, have given Italy in 
England a definitely unfair one. But where, it might be 
asked, could the interests of the two countries really clash ? 
Not in the Mediterranean, since both of them have agreed to 
respect the status quo. Differences there are between Italy 
and France: these are not major ones, and though they have 
been aired somewhat flamboyantly, could easily be settled. 
As far as France is concerned, the Spanish war is over, and 
the Popular Front has gone. True, Italy is a partner to the 
Axis, but there is strong evidence that the Italian Government 
is very loth to be dragged into Central European adventures, 
and even stronger grounds for asserting that the Italian people 
are none too enthusiastic about this German partnership. 
Fascism and Nazi-ism are by no means the same thing, for 
the former, except in certain extreme circles, has been tem- 
pered by the Latin logic and Catholic inheritance of the south. 
The presence to-day of many German officers and function- 
aries in Italy is viewed with resentment, in many cases with 
positive dislike. It would be hard to think of two European 
peoples who are more opposed in character, temperament and 
tradition than the Italian, either of north or south, and the 
northern German. German expansion might, of course, for 
its own purposes, favour a similar Italian advance in the 
Mediterranean, but it would be difficult, if not impossible, for 
Italy to consolidate her position there in direct opposition to 
both Great Britain and France. Thus the interests of the 
three countries coincide or, with a little effort, could be made 
to coincide. The old formula ‘‘Guerra col mondo ma pace con 
Inghilterra,’’ which was based on an instinct for geography 
as well as upon sentiment, has not lost all its force: and it 
finds a parallel in the former Lombard cry of ‘‘Morte ai 
tedeschi.’’ Historical realities are not transformed overnight 
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or altered by the stroke of a signature to a pact. Provided our 
immediate crisis is in some way resolved, there is not the 
slightest reason why, in the course of a year or two, or even 
of a few months, this more natural balance of power should 
not be constituted. It would be meant in no unfriendly spirit 
to Germany, and it would give a guarantee of peace which 
at the moment we do not possess. 


Soviet Gymnastics 

DOUBLE somersault, we are informed, is no easy gym- 
Ad nastic feat: but it appears that the Russian leaders can 
turn one in the political sphere without the slightest difficulty, 
but then, of course, Mongolian limbs may be very elastic. 
Were the matter not so grave, one might be tempted to think 
of it in terms of a Gilbert libretto or a French farce. In one 
apartment serious staff talks with France and Britain, in the 
very next room an assurance to the other side that there will 
be no staff operations at all. A Catholic periodical like THE 
MONTH is not startled, is scarcely even surprised, at this sud- 
den turn of events. Three months ago, in these Comments, 
we pointed out that an alliance with Russia stood condemned 
on moral and Christian grounds. ‘‘Its success would be a 
supreme example of casting out devils by Beelzebub, and the 
last state would definitely be worse than the first.’” We also 
remarked upon the use that was being made by German pro- 
paganda of this apparent rapprochement between the Soviets 
and ourselves. Some mutual agreement to resist aggression 
did not come under the same condemnation as an alliance, 
though a little acquaintance with the Soviets’ purpose of stir- 
ring up revolution made one regard even this as of extremely 
doubtful worth. But at the moment where are we? Staff 
talks were supposed, at first, to continue though the Non- 
aggression Pact had been signed. The Soviet papers wrote of 
the just and necessary war to be waged against Fascism on the 
same day that Herr von Ribbentrop was invited to Moscow to 
sign an agreement that there will be no such war. That the 
Soviets dread war is apparent enough, for their present rulers 
can picture the speedy and unpleasant end it might mean for 
themselves at the hands of the peasantry they have so long and 
so violently ill-treated. It has also been their oft-repeated 
boast that a new war between the bourgeois and Fascist States 
would give them the opportunity for world revolution that they 
desire. Against whom, we might ask, is the new volte-face 
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primarily planned? Is it just a ruse to bully England and 
France into a Soviet Alliance? Or a subtle plot to under- 
mine Germany on the pretext of an understanding, or an at- 
tempt to secure a peace-settlement because of its own fears 
and alarms? Whatever be the answer, Moscow remains 
shrouded in its mysterious atmosphere of duplicity and lies. 


Russia Joins Anti-Comintern Pact 


T was with this happy expression that a French paper re- 

ferred to the latest Soviet manoeuvre. For the agreements 
between Germany on the one hand and Italy, Spain, Hungary 
and Japan on the other, have always taken the form of an 
anti-Comintern pact, which presumably means an agreement 
to oppose Communist activity outside of Russia. The Rus- 
sian Government, in its turn, has always pretended, with a 
distinction which involved not the slightest difference, that 
it was not responsible for the activity of the Communist party 
abroad, in spite of the curious fact that Stalin was the practical 
leader of the former body, and the secretary of the latter. It 
has been the constant boast of the Nazis that it was their mis- 
sion to oppose Communism in Europe, and they have gathered 
what friends they possess, upon this plea. The effect of 
these secret negotiations with the Soviets is likely to be one of 
considerable disillusionment for these political friends. The 
Japanese have already declared that the ‘‘spiritual value’’ of 
the pact has suddenly evaporated, and, in fact, these new 
negotiations may rapidly alter positions and policies in the 
East. General Franco’s reactions, one might well suppose, 
would be most unfavourable. His adhesion to the anti-Com- 
intern pact was prefaced by two years’ grim experience of 
what Comintern activity meant in his own country. The more 
conservative and traditional association with the Western 
Powers, who are at least more consistent in their pacts and 
anti-pacts, should now exercise a stronger appeal. And, 
finally, the growing popular dislike of Germany which is evi- 
dent in Italy, is likely to be intensified as a result of these 
latest moves. 


The Position of Hungary 


UNGARY’S position at the moment is particularly 
difficult. Her citizens are proud and very conscious of 
their nationality which they have succeeded in preserving for 
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a thousand years, though surrounded by neighbours of other 
stocks. A people with military traditions, they have a certain 
admiration for the German achievement and, if only for prac- 
tical reasons, are on terms of political friendship with the 
Reich. Historically, they have a traditional friendship with 
Poland which dates from the centuries when those two Chris- 
tian kingdoms were Europe’s main rampart of defence against 
the Turks. The great majority of the Hungarians would still 
insist that they will never be brought into a war in opposition 
to the Poles. In spite of their officially friendly relations 
with Germany there are many signs which show that they 
will not let themselves be dominated or exploited for German 
purposes. Stern measures have been taken against the Hun- 
garists or Hungarian Nazis. Their leader is in prison with 
a large number of his followers; Nazi newspapers are fre- 
quently banned; a few Nazi deputies have had their election 
declared null and void because of illegal practices. In exter- 
nal policy their aims do not coincide with those of the Ger- 
mans. There has been tension between Hungary and 
Slovakia which is under German military protection ; and it 
is generally known that Hungary’s annexation of Ruthenia 
in March was carried out without any German consent. Nazi 
propaganda has been active among the Hungarian peasants 
many of whom are landless and very poor: but this is now 
to be countered by Government measures for land reform. 
Hungary would probably resist a German invasion and would 
be slow to allow her country to be used as a basis for opera- 
tions against Poland. But in the event of war she might use 
the opportunity to recover more of her lost possessions, prin- 
cipally the region of Rumania which she maintains to be Hun- 
garian by ancient right. Such an enterprise, though under- 
taken for reasons of her own national interest, would see her 
aligned with Germany. 


Spain 

URNING from the main theatre of present concern we 

may add a few words upon the reconstruction of Spain. 
Franco’s new cabinet was hailed in The Times (August 12th) 
with the heading ‘‘A Victory for Extremists.’’ This title is 
misleading, since all elements in the Spanish National move- 
ment are represented in the new Government. Even where 
the Falange has been recognized as the ‘‘basic instrument’’ 
of the new State, its purpose was defined by General Franco 
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as that of “‘establishing an economic regime superior to the 
interests of individual, group or class, for the multiplication 
of wealth in the service of the State, of social justice, and of 
the Christian liberty of the individual.’’ We may note how 
prominently the value of the human person is emphasized in 
the pronouncements of the Caudillo, as it is in those of Dr. 
Salazar. Where foreign relations are concerned, it is clear 
that the new Spain will not commit itself to any adventures. 
The Falangists have a natural leaning towards co-operation 
with Italy, and to a lesser degree with Germany: more con- 
servative army leaders insist, beyond everything else, upon 
Spanish independence. The main order of the day is that of 
reconstruction. In a leader (August 11th) The Times esti- 
mates the situation in the following words: ‘‘The stimula- 
tion of trade and industry, the encouragement of unremitting 
labour, the appeasement of spirits, are the urgent needs of 
Spain to-day, and to these constructive purposes, the Spanish 
Caudillo is bending all his great energies and organizing 
ability.”’ The conclusion of the German-Soviet pact is cer- 
tain to have strong repercussions in Spain. Already we are 
informed that this Pact is understood to release Spain from 
the Anti-Comintern agreement. Spain and Italy are still 
likely to draw together, but only when the latter country be- 
gins gradually to dissociate herself from her present German 
entanglements. 


Some Thoughts of Comfort 


N all this mosaic of brutal purpose, insidious manoeuvring 

and utter disregard of true human welfare, there may yet 
be discovered brighter elements which, if they cannot guaran- 
tee that these issues will be solved in a peaceful manner, bring 
us back at least to a decent and Christian way of thought. 
The efforts of the Oslo Powers, as manifested in a wireless 
address of King Leopold of Belgium, may have little imme- 
diate effect; they do, however, indicate that these Powers 
have a grasp of true principles and an understanding of what 
war would mean. For Catholics the devotion and leadership 
of the Holy Father during the past few months must have been 
an encouragement and an inspiration. As the earthly Vicar 
of the Prince of Peace he has not ceased, both in his speeches 
and in his dealings with European political leaders, to insist 
upon its paramount necessity. But peace can be secured only 
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upon Christian principles. The end of power-politics is war, 
and, in the long run, the inevitable destruction of the war- 
monger. The man who takes the sword shall perish by it: 
and time and again, history has borne witness to the truth of 
these scriptural words. War is an abominable thing wherever 
it be advocated as a means of national policy. As the last 
resort of defence, it can be justified. But where it is a method 
chosen deliberately and of set purpose for national aggres- 
sion, it can only be condemned and reprobated. We may be 
troubled by the thought that Christian principles have, ap- 
parently, such little influence in international councils to-day, 
but in spite of this, our duty is to remain calm, to remind our- 
selves most emphatically that there is a Divine Providence in 
the world, and that the affairs of men, by whatever human 
hands they may seem to be mismanaged and abused, are, in 
the last resort, in the hands of God. 


The Pope’s Appeal 


INALLY, may we recall the moving entreaty of the Holy 

Father, addressed not only to Catholics, but to the whole 
human race? To others it was a magnificent appeal: to 
Catholics it was that, and something more: namely, an ex- 
hortation to steadfast prayer. In terms of solemn earnest and 
with a full consciousness of his exalted office, he turns to 
those who carry the burdens of to-day’s responsibility ‘“‘be- 
cause through Our voice you are listening to the voice of that 
Christ which schooled the world in the higher life, a voice 
in which millions and millions of souls place their trust in an 
emergency in which only His words can rise over the thunders 
of the world.’’ He assures these leaders that, though armed 
with nothing but the word of Truth, he is speaking to them 
in the name of God. They must understand one another, 
negotiate with one another on a basis of good will and reason. 
**In this appeal to you,’’ he continues, ‘‘we feel and know that 
we have with us all men with hearts, all those who hunger and 
thirst after justice, all those who suffer pain from the ills of 
life.’” He supplicates them in the name of humanity, of that 
humanity ‘“‘which looks for bread and freedom rather than to 
the sword which murders and destroys.’’ An eloquent and 
profound appeal by which no human heart could remain un- 
stirred. May it awaken the response that he desires, may the 
Pontiff’s prayer be heard, and may the fever and the fret of 
human pride and craving be stilled in the peace of God ! 
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A CHRISTIAN SOCIETY OF 
THE FUTURE’? 


N every book which Mr. Middleton Murry writes he 

shows himself a zealot, and in contrast with many of his 

contemporaries he does make violent efforts to be on the 
side of the angels. In ‘*The Price of Leadership’’ his voice 
and accents are those of a newly-converted Christian, and his 
zeal is that of a Buchmanite who has not discarded his brains. 
Many who know his writings dislike the personal note in 
them, and it is not absent here, but I hope that this will not 
prevent them from trying to get the best out of Mr. Murry’s 
sermons. I will begin with an example: “‘But a Christianity 
which regards it as its peculiar function to be ready to think 
uncomfortable thoughts, is prepared to take to heart all the 
drastic criticism of capitalistic society and capitalist man 
which Marxism has to offer. For this criticism comes to a 
genuinely Christian mind as a mighty corroboration of its 
own deepest insights, as a providential renovation of its most 
spiritual disciplines. The Christian who has the courage to 
accept the Marxian analysis of capitalist society may truly 
say : ‘Who hath believed our report ? and to whom hath the 
arm of the Lord been revealed?’ ’’ I regret that Mr. Murry 
should write in such a way that the reader’s attention is turned 
to him as the man “‘ready to think uncomfortable thoughts,”’ 
‘“‘prepared to take to heart,’’ etc., as the genuinely Christian 
mind with the deepest insights and the most intimate spiri- 
tual disciplines, the man to whom the prophetic words of 
Isaias concerning the Passion of Christ can be applied. It 
would not be so bad if the uncomfortable thoughts were strik- 
ingly true and reminders of Christ’s words and acts, but I 
cannot see that the acceptance of the Marxist analysis of 
society is so heroic, Christian or even right. Maritain has 
written a work, ‘‘True Humanism,”’’ on a subject very similar 
to that of Mr. Murry. He does not fear to appreciate Marx 
and find fault with Capitalism, but his judgment is critical 
and based on reasons which do not claim infallibility because 
of any special spiritual insight or disciplined virtue. 


1 “The Price of Leadership,’’ by John Middleton Murry ; “‘True Humanism,” 
by Jacques Maritain. 
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Middleton Murry is emphatic on the subject of Marxism 
because, perhaps, he has for years been attracted to Com- 
munism. He is one of an intellectual group who believe that 
culture and Communism can go hand in hand. To judge from 
the Memoir of Julian Bell, Clive Bell’s son, who was killed 
in Spain, this view is not held by the latest recruits to Com- 
munism. Julian Bell was pessimistic enough to see the 
world’s future at the mercy of two brutal ideologies, Com- 
munism and Fascism, and he fought for the former as the 
less abominable of the two. The poetry of Day Lewis and 
Auden and Spender he regarded as sentimental nonsense, as 
so much bourgeois prating on the non-existent virtues and 
heroisms of the miserable proletariat. He would have viewed 
with like scorn the attempt made by Macmurray and Middle- 
ton Murry to read a Christian meaning into the Marxist move- 
ment. Professor Macmurray would supplement the dialecti- 
cal materialism of Marx with ‘‘personalism.’’ Human beings 
have personal relations with each other, and this is love, and 
such love is the essence of the Christian religion. Middleton 
Murry is not a professional philosopher like Macmurray ; he 
is more romantic and preaches from examples. He is more 
alive, therefore, than Macmurray and better able to give a 
new lining to an old truth. His book begins with an excel- 
lent criticism of modern education. He laments the hiatus 
between ‘‘our educational system and the life of the country- 
side’’ and the vast difference between the education of the 
ruling class and that of the rest of the people. He makes 
none of the easy gibes at the public school system; he sees 
that it has fulfilled the function of training leaders, and that 
the proletariat cannot hope to govern well until it recognizes 
this need of trained and wise leaders. The Socialists have 
neglected this need, and hence they mean by “the ruling 
class’ ‘‘something essentially different from what I mean by 
it. They mean by it a purely economic category—the owners 
of the means of production: I mean by it a really dynamic 
class—the class of men educated to rule—to rule politically, 
to take conscious decisions that determine the lives of the 
people of the country, and decide the future of society.’’ The 
public schools do provide this type to the nation, and for this 
reason they cannot be cheaply dismissed with a gibe. 

But it is not enough to have a well-planned system of edu- 
cation. It will never help to transform a nation unless both 
education and society are permeated by religion. Few Chris- 
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tians will disagree with this view, which needed stating. But 
a surprise follows. The new heroes of Mr. Murry are Arnold 
of Rugby and Matthew Arnold. These two, it is claimed, 
had a true insight into the needs of contemporary society ; they 
wished to make education Christian and to establish the only 
form which future Christianity can take, namely, a national 
form. Arnold ‘‘set the leaven of a new spirit working in the 
new ruling class.’”’ He inherited from Coleridge and made 
the foundation of his great work as a Christian education, the 
** ‘idea’ that in England henceforth the civil and the religious 
societies must be one: the visible Church and the nation 
were to become identical, and the whole national society was 
to be committed to the task of establishing the Kingdom of 
God on earth.’’ Here lies the virtue of the English Reforma- 
tion, and so, I suppose, Thomas Cromwell had more Chris- 
tian insight than Thomas More. Throughout ‘‘The Price of 
Leadership’’ Mr. Murry preaches this new form of Chris- 
tianity. He interprets the years 1918 to 1939 as the growth 
of nationalism and an anti-Christian nationalism. France 
and England treated their defeated enemy in an anti-Chris- 
tian way and the rest of Europe has followed suit till at pre- 
sent we see a seething mass of anti-Christian societies full 
of hate for one another. Now we cannot check this movement 
towards nationalism. ‘‘To anti-Christian nationalism only 
Christian nationalism can be opposed. But Christian 
nationalism is a contradiction in terms, unless the national 
society is conscious of itself as a truly Christian society, 
whose members are knit together not by economics, nor by 
blood, but by their common citizenship of a Christian com- 
monwealth—a membership one of another which depends for 
its abiding reality upon the common acknowledgment of God, 
revealed in Christ, as the supreme reality.’’ To ensure this 
Christian society, Christianity must be willing ‘‘to recognize 
as its own the radical criticism of man . . . which Marxism 
has to offer.’ A ‘‘Christianity which, dominated in fact by 
fear, dismisses the Marxist insight as mere ‘materialism,’ will 
only alienate imaginative youth and leave it eventually a prey 
to secular nationalism and totalitarianism. . .’’ What Murry 
wants is that ‘‘the divine potentiality of all human souls... 
should have the opportunity of proving itself in things politi- 
cal.’’ The ideal before his mind is that of a perfect Christian 
democracy in which the old separation of Church and State 
is succeeded by a commonwealth co-extensive with the 
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Church. ‘‘The narrow conception of the ecclesiastical 
Church would be expanded to correspond with what Coleridge 
had discerned to be its true ‘idea’. . . the ‘clerisy’ within the 
national society whose primary function was the education of 
the citizens of the commonwealth into a knowledge of their 
obligations and privileges as members of a Christian com- 
munity. On the realization of that dream, on the acceptance 
of that doctrine, I believe, the validity of democracy depends.”’ 

Mr. Murry’s new vision, then, comes to this: a nation 
made thoroughly Christian and acting in every way in a 
Christian spirit. Democracy was founded on Christian con- 
ceptions and has no meaning unless it be Christian, because 
the priceless value of the individual is a legacy of Christian 
teaching. Nevertheless, British democracy is utterly un- 
Christian as it is at present; Mr. Murry calls it apostate 
democracy. Its claim against ‘‘the anti-Christian systems of 
Communism and National Socialism,’’ that it preserveshuman 
freedom and personality, is an idle one. The hope of the 
future, however, lies in democracy, for in democracy alone 
can Christianity survive and conquer. In a noble passage he 
declares that ‘‘faith in democracy, if it is not faith in an idol, 
is faith in Christ. Democracy lives, and can live, only in so 
far as it strives to be Christian. Christianity created it, 
breathed into it the breath of life, and inspires it from day 
to day and year to year. If democracy ceases to receive and 
obey that inspiration, why then it becomes, not merely an 
empty piece of political apparatus,. not merely a discredited 
experiment in society, not merely an ignoble agglomeration 
of human beings incapable of indignation or honour or 
generosity, it becomes something of another order entirely 
from this. For a democracy veritably is a Church of Christ.”’ 

Let, then, education be permeated with the religious spirit 
and be truly Christian, and let the method of the public 
schools be kept in order to produce real leaders. Then, ac- 
cording to Mr. Murry, the future of this country will be as- 
sured. There is much to admire in such an ideal and in such 
a programme, so long as the Church is not identified with the 
State, and I fear that in his zeal for a better world on earth, 
Mr. Murry falls into this mistake. I doubt very much 
whether, even supposing that Christianity were a this-world 
religion, the means he suggests would have the result de- 
sired. Are the names of Arnold of Rugby and Matthew 
Arnold ones to conjure with? Is the public school system 
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capable of producing a new Paul of Tarsus or Francis of 
Assisi? And has Christianity ever shown signs of faring 
well when turned into a national religion? To be successful 
a religious reformation must be definite and concrete in its 
prescriptions. Mr. Murry is, unfortunately, vague when he 
should be very clear. He tells us that it is part of the Chris- 
tian ideal to ‘“‘try all things,’’ and that, if necessary, every- 
thing that is known as Christian can be surrendered save love. 
I fear that he has in mind the successes of the Communist 
revolution, and forgets that it is precisely in its anti-Christian 
policies and legislation that it has been successful. When, 
then, he proposes to end the life of the Church as a separate 
institution and merge it in the State, he is offering the lamb 
to the wolf and accompanying the oblation with hymns. 

There are many points on which I think that Mr. Murry is 
fundamentally mistaken, the chief being on the role of the 
Church. Fortunately, I can be saved from criticism because 
M. Maritain has treated of the same subject as Mr. Murry 
in his majestic work ‘‘True Humanism.’’ One has only to 
read this latter to realize the defects of the former. The 
greatness of Maritain’s work is that it has always before it 
the glory of God and is never in danger of surrendering the 
singular and undying truth of the Christian religion for any 
secular improvement, however pressing. Maritain is at the 
same time generous in his consideration of ideals conceived 
outside the Church, even when they manifest themselves as 
hostile to Christians. He is prepared to put part of the blame 
on Christians for their failings. Thus he can write: 


The Christian world has a temporal task, an earthly 
task to fulfil: an earthly task, since a civilization, as 
civilization, is directly ordered to a specific temporal end ; 
an earthly Christian task, since by hypothesis this civili- 
zation is a Christian one, since the world which is in 
question has received the light of the gospel... A socio- 
temporal realization of the truths of the Gospel; how 
mocking the words appear when we think of the temporal 
structures of modern centuries, particularly of the nine- 
teenth century! When we meditate on these things, we 
are driven to say that the Christian world of modern 
times has failed in this duty of which we have been speak- 
ing... The matters of social, of political and economic 
life it has abandoned to their own secular law; depriving 
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them of the light of Christ; Marx, for instance, “‘is en- 
tirely right when he says that Capitalist society is a state 
of anarchy, where life is entirely given over to the play 
of particular interests. Nothing could be more contrary 


to the spirit of Christianity.’’ 


These words re-echo Mr. Murry, and Maritain goes along 
with Murry in demanding love as the binding principle of 
society and in looking to the working classes and to leader- 
ship from them for our future social welfare. But he also 
lays his finger on the weakness of Mr. Murry’s solution, and 
corrects it by emphasizing the only possible Christian one. 
Pagan religion made religion the soul of the city or State 
and thereby stamped it as earthly and temporal. The militant 
atheism of our day has escaped this fault by imitating the 
catholicity of the religion of Christ, but it, too, has failed by 
identifying its ‘‘religion’’ with a particular temporal order. 
This, I fear, is the mistake of Professor Macmurray, while 
Mr. Murry falls between two stools. He has not yet under- 
stood what Maritain explains so well. ‘‘What, then, is the 
Christian position? For the Christian, the true religion is 
essentially supernatural and, because it is supernatural, it 
is not a part of man, nor of the world, nor of a race, nor of a 
culture, nor of civilization—it belongs to the inner life of God. 
It transcends all civilization and every culture; it is strictly 
universal.’’ 

A change or reformation or revolution in society may call 
itself Christian, but unless it starts with the truth thus enun- 
ciated by Maritain, it is in vain that it calls itself Christian, 
and it is in vain that it will try and rebuild the city of the 
world. Maritain starts with the only possible principles of 
Christian reconstruction, and for this reason his work is full 
of wisdom and deserves close study. It is impossible to do 
justice to the many rich suggestions in his large work. He 
sees around us the collapse of an anthropocentric humanism, 
and he would supplant it with a theocentric humanism : 
‘‘Humanism, indeed, but a theocentric humanism, rooted in 
what is radical in man; integral humanism, the humanism of 
the Incarnation.’’ The problem of the modern world is to 
work this out. ‘‘Should a new Christendom, in the condi- 
tions of the historic age on which we are entering, while in- 
carnating the same (analogical) principles, be conceived as 
belonging to an essentially (specifically) distinct type from 
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that of the medieval world? To this question I answer, Yes. 
I hold that a new age of the world allows the principles of all 
vitally Christian civilization to be realized in terms of a new 
concrete analogue.’’ This new type Maritain calls that of 
the secular Christian. ‘‘Its characteristic features will thus 
be at once opposed to those of liberalism and the inhuman 
humanism of the anthropocentric age, and inverse to those 
which sprang from the medieval ideal of the sacrum 
imperium : they will be the fruits of what I may call an in- 
tegral or theocentric humanism in full autonomy of action.’’ 
The guiding star ‘‘will not be that of God’s holy empire over 
all things, but rather that of the holy freedom of the creature 
whom grace unites to God.”’ 

This new type is worked out in great detail. It will aim 
to produce more humanity between individuals, greater toler- 
ance of those who differ from us and from the Church, and a 
greater sympathy towards human things and human en- 
deavours. The password of the new culture will be freedom, 
a freedom for the individual and for society in its own domain. 
The interests of the person will demand ‘‘a certain collec- 
tivization of ownership.’’ The legislator, ‘‘who must look to 
the common good and peace of a given people’’ must ‘‘take 
into account their state and the more or less defective, yet 
actually existing, moral ideals of the various spiritual groups 
which make up the community, and in consequence make use 
of the principle of the lesser evil.’’ Again, ‘‘the hierarchy of 
functions and advantages will no longer be bound up with 
hereditary categories fixed heretofore by blood (which is, in 
principle, a healthy solution), nor as to-day by money (which 
is an unhealthy solution). And it is by a veritable aristocracy 
of work (in all the amplitude and qualitative diversity of the 
word) that a temporal system which is vitally Christian will 
learn (without doubt even then none too easy a lesson) re- 
spect for human personality in the individual and in the 
crowd.”’ 

These quotations give a very inadequate idea of the wealth 
of suggestions which Maritain makes towards the creation of 
his theocentric humanism. He holds that some such type 
must be created and that it is part of faith in Providence to 
expect such a reshaping of Christendom. ‘‘Finally, if it is true, 
and no Christian can think otherwise, that history is governed 
by God and that, despite all obstacles, He pursues in it a cer- 
tain divine design, so that in time and through time a divine 
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work and divine preparations are accomplished, it would be 
to go against God Himself and to fight against the supreme 
government of history, to claim to make immobile in a form 
that is past, in a univocal form, the ideal of a culture worthy 
of being the aim of all our action.’’ On the strength of this 
assurance Maritain is determined to see a progress in the 
type of Christian life possible in history, and distinguishes 
between the sacrum imperium of the Middle Ages and the 
secular Christianity which has now to be lived. From what 
is said of the distinction of these two types it would be fair, 
I think, to call the first the period of boyhood, when the 
Church exercised a tutelage over the inexperienced Christian ; 
the second, and the present period, one of growing manhood, 
when the Christian must be left more to himself in order to 
exercise his freedom and personality. Others might describe 
this as a difference between what is simple and what is sophis- 
ticated, or compare it to the emancipation of women. The 
Christians can no longer live like a woman in the East with 
faces covered; they must unveil. That there is a truth here 
no one can deny, and Maritain must be congratulated on his 
bravery in facing it and on his attempt to work out its impli- 
cations in Christian terms. 

But I confess that I lag behind in my understanding of 
what these changes mean. No one can deny that there is a 
divine design in history and that, despite human resistances, 
God makes a pattern. But what that pattern is and how, from 
our side, we are to interpret it, seem to many very obscure. 
By what standards are we to measure progress? There has 
never, probably, been a time when atheism and irreligion were 
more widespread than now. Maritain calls the type of the 
Middle Ages a sacrum imperium, and he seeks to show that 
that type, despite its noble appeal, was temporary and should 
be succeeded by another. It is not quite clear whether he 
thinks that his ‘‘secular Christianity’’ is a higher type. From 
certain remarks of his on Providence and progress it would 
appear that he does see in the advance of time an advance 
also in the manifestations of the kingdom of God on earth. 
Because of the unity of Christendom in the Middle Ages, the 
acknowledged supremacy of the Church and Papacy, the wis- 
dom of the thirteenth century and the mighty achievements in 
art, we are inclined to look back with nostalgia to that period. 
We forget, I think, the constant denunciations of it by saints, 
preachers and poets, the evil lives of so many of the clergy, 
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and the great schisms and weakness of the Papacy at Avig- 
non. If we allow it, however, to have had many qualities we 
now lack, are we to regard the prospect of ‘“‘secular Chris- 
tianity’’ as more alluring? A humane tolerance is to take the 
place of the crusading ardour of our ancestors. Individual 
freedom is to be conjoined with more collectivization ; legisla- 
tors are to take into account the actually existing ‘‘moral ideals 
of the various spiritual groups which make up the com- 
munity, and in consequence make use of the principle of the 
lesser evil.’’ The ‘‘lesser evil’? does not suggest that we are 
making such a great advance on the past. 

Maritain leaps from.the Middle Ages to modern times. 
These are the two types which he contrasts, but it is strange 
on his theory of Providence and progress that he should leave 
the intervening period out of the providential designs of God. 
Many Catholic thinkers tend to trace our modern evils to the 
sixteenth century. They mark out the stages in the collapse 
of civilization down to the present day. They may be right, 
but if so, they ought surely to change their theory of history. 
Christianity apparently has not made terms with all the move- 
ments of history and perhaps cannot do so. Those, therefore, 
who maintain that civilization is at present so bad and so dedi- 
cated to paganism that Christians must practise abstention, 
cannot be proved wrong by an appeal to Providence. Mari- 
tain does not hide his belief that the Catholic reactions in the 
sixteenth century and the centuries that followed were doomed 
to failure. He pays them a compliment; he calls the era of 
the Renaissance ‘‘one which is humanly great, rich in beauty, 
in intelligence, in veritable force, in virtue, and one whose 
glaring faults should not make us forget its admirably spiri- 
tual undertow.’’ All the same, this ‘‘flower of classical civili- 
zation . . . will sink [I hope this mixed metaphor is due to the 
translator ]|—so soon—in decomposition.’’ The era is des- 
cribed as one of ‘‘anthropomorphic rehabilitation,’ as ‘‘the 
substitution of the Baroque style (beautiful as it is in itself) 
for Romanesque and Gothic.’’ In another place he describes 
the Counter-Reformation as an ‘‘absolutist effort.’’ This gives 
an-air of majestic hypocrisy to the age, for while the primacy 
of the spiritual order continues to be affirmed in theory, it is 
in fact the primacy of policy which dominates. ‘‘For Pro- 
testants and Catholics alike the temporal order was effectively 
dominated by the thought of Machiavelli.’’ 

Now if the severe verdict on this era referred only to move- 
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ments outside the Church, I could understand it, and I think 
that many Catholic philosophers of history do so restrict their 
terms of reference. But Maritain says ‘Protestants and 
Catholics alike.’’ What, then, of the Providence of God and 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, which have been cited to 
quash those who are less sure of the Christian humanism 
which is to be God’s response to the needs of our own time? 
The Catholic response in the Counter-Reformation seems to 
have erred by its absolutism and by its effort to rely on man 
instead of God. Molinism, the theory of the relations of 
grace and free will maintained by Molina, the Jesuit, and still 
maintained by many, is called ‘‘the theology of the Christian 
gentleman of the classic age, as Jansenism is that of the Chris- 
tian magistrate of the same period.’’ Molina is “‘strongly 
representative of modern civilization and the modern dissolu- 
tion of Christendom.’’ Molina was a Jesuit, and the Jesuits 
are given the very doubtful honour of being ‘‘the type form 
of the spiritual forces of the period. In a recent book René 
Filop-Miller has suggested that there stand at the commence- 
ment and the decline of the modern age two corresponding 
figures, two giants of comparable psychic tension, St. Ignatius 
and Lenin. Whatever the difference in the ends that they 
pursued, and consequently in their methods, there is in both 
cases a highly significant exaltation of the heroic will.’’ One 
wonders what St. Ignatius would think of this comparison, 
and also what precisely is meant by ‘‘highly significant.’’ 
That they were both absolutists, both heroic? But surely 
Maritain does not mean that St. Ignatius disparaged grace or 
differed in this respect from any other saint who has had to 
show heroic virtue in order to be canonized? That some- 
thing purely human is implied seems indicated by the words 
that follow : ‘‘No doubt it was necessary to find out by experi- 
ence how much man can do in defence of the Christian order 
by using as his principal weapons human energies and human 
means of action, with his human initiative used (by the saints) 
in the endeavour to make charity triumph in themselves and 
others and to make more brilliant, to augment the glory of 
God. ..’’ The word ‘‘augment”’ refers clearly to the maxim 
of St. Ignatius, ‘‘the greater honour and glory of God,’’ and 
so one must ask again in what way precisely this formula is 
defective and in what way St. Ignatius differs from Maritain 
himself in using what is good in life and trying to christen the 
forms and types of life around ? 
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If these slight criticisms have any value, it would seem that 
Maritain has not quite rounded off his theory of Christian 
history. There is still time for him to appreciate Catholic 
life in the centuries between the Middle Ages and the present 
day. It is fashionable to decry them, and Maritain is far too 
honest and serious a thinker to follow fashions. He has stood 
apart from the majority of Catholic thinkers in his attitude to 
certain crises of to-day. He is to be honoured for the sin- 
cerity of his opinion and the high-mindedness manifest in this 
independence, but I wonder whether this attitude is not partly 
the result of his reluctance to see the action of God also in 
the Counter-Reformation. That the two are connected in his 
mind is evident from what he writes in ‘‘True Humanism’’ 
about contemporary anti-liberal reactions. He says: ‘“‘If my 
reading of the evidence is accurate, these anti-liberal reactions 
are much less likely to prove durable than the much nobler 
endeavours, nobler because much more rich in humanity, of 
the epoch of the Counter-Reformation and political abso- 
lutism.’’ Yes, if his reading be accurate, but might it not 
be true that the epoch which produced such a cluster of saints, 
possibly unequalled at any other critical period of the Church, 
Charles Borromeo, Philip Neri, Pius V, Ignatius Loyola, 
Francis Xavier, Aloysius Gonzaga, Francis Borgia, Magdalen 
of Pazzi, and a little later Teresa of Avila, John of the Cross, 
Francis of Sales, and the wonderful revival in France, so well 
described by Brémond, has some valuable lesson to teach 
us? Perhaps the principle of order brought into the world 
by Ignatius may only now be actually realizable, if we would 
seriously attend to it instead of casting around for other 
remedies. 

I suggest this as an alternative within the scheme of Chris- 
tian history which Maritain and other distinguished thinkers 
hold. For my own part I do not yet believe in that scheme 
of history. It is too neat, too confident of the workings of 
God in the world. ‘‘Sufficient for the day is the evil there- 
of.’ Each generation and each epoch has looked evil to its 
contemporaries, and yet out of them God has worked the good 
He wants. The future is sure to be unlike what we expect, 
and it is for each individual and every society to work as if 
the last day was upon it, knowing that somehow God is ever 


present and extending His kingdom. 
M. C. D’ARCY. 
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T is a pleasant thing, the Roman Horace assures us— 
though I fancy he was preaching to the converted—desi- 
pere in loco, 1.e., to play the fool, to have the merest touch 
of seasonal ‘‘madness,’’ of course, at the appropriate time. 
Thus are we permitted a day off from the severe and rigorous 
round which Aristotle imposed upon us when he insisted that 
we are, beyond all else, ‘‘rational animals.’’ Desipere: not 
to be over-wise, to seem even less wise than we normally are, 
however low or exalted be our ordinary level. But, mind you, 
always in loco: not everywhere or all the time, but just at 
the fitting When and Where. Plato would have gone con- 
siderably further and proclaimed that it was an excellent thing 
to be mad provided you were gifted with the special sort of 
madness that inspired the poets and encouraged stirring 
achievements. All genius, he would have said, was a mania, 
a divine frenzy which descended upon the soul, filling and 
flooding it with a new spirit, breathing into it an enhanced 
force and power. Genius was not merely next door to mad- 
ness: they occupied the same apartment, and it was hard 
to decide which of the pair was opening the door to you. 
Our modest midsummer madness has nothing to do with 
Plato’s mania in the grand manner, and equally little to do 
with what is pathologically termed madness or lunacy. Lunacy 
is a terrible thing : it would be shameful to be flippant con- 
cerning it. But it has frequently been remarked that lunatics 
are not simply irresponsible beings, even if they cannot be 
trusted to look after themselves: they are often horribly 
logical and consistent. They have the courage of their hallu- 
cinations and have shut themselves up within a narrow sys- 
tem into which it is wellnigh impossible for you to penetrate 
and from which they cannot, and at times would not, if they 
could, escape. There is an inhuman fixity about some of 
them, a desperate clinging to an idea, an obsession, a blind 
acceptance of some first principle of delusion along with a 
remarkable cunning in defending it, which might recall the 
hardiest of Marxists. Men knew what they were doing when 
they associated lunacy with the moon, that chilly, inhuman 
and baleful planet. 
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‘“‘In the heart of every man,’’ wrote Nietzsche in one of his 
brighter moments, ‘‘there is a child hidden, and it wishes to 
play.’’ Unfortunately, the child concealed within Friedrich 
Nietzsche wanted to play all the time with toy soldiers, and 
at the tedious game of ‘‘Nordics and Supermen,’’ a pastime 
dangerous to himself and intensely annoying to the rest of 
men. The average ‘‘concealed child’’ is content with jollier, 
more friendly and less morbid entertainment. Hence the 
varied festivals, many of them survivals from a remote pagan 
past, and some now christened and connected, for example, 
with Christmas and the Epiphany. Others centred around 
midsummer. In folk-lore and the record of old customs, this 
period appears as one of ceremony and amusement, with 
junketing, rioting and a measure of licence all thrown in. 
Latin and Greek authors considered that the influence of the 
dog-star at this time was especially harmful to mortals, and 
presumably also to their dogs: whence the expression ‘‘dog- 
days’’ and, maybe, that horrid continental practice of 
muzzling dogs throughout the summer. 

Midsummer festivals were vaguely religious in origin, 
though the religion in question was so primitive that it had 
long been forgotten. The peasants who continued to have 
their fun, had very little notion of why they were behaving 
in that particular way. A touch of the sun was a truer ex- 
planation of their antics than any touch of the sun-god. In 
Christian times the manifestations were staged on June 23rd, 
St. John’s Eve—the day previous to the Feast of the Nativity 
of St. John the Baptist on the 24th—not because they were 
connected with that austere Saint, but for the simple reason 
that the 23rd was reckoned as midsummer day. They never 
received any real Christian significance, and were frequently 
censured and deplored. They are an instance of quaint cus- 
toms surviving in popular life. What was important in them 
was their note of the picturesque and the opportunity they 
afforded for the practice of the Horatian maxim: desipere in 
loco. 

Look through any dictionary of folk-lore or turn the pages 
of a work like Frazer’s ‘“The Golden Bough,”’ and you will 
find example after example of what happened on St. John’s 
Eve. In Sweden, throughout the country-side, the houses 
would be decorated with greenery and flowers: on either side 
of the main doorways were placed young firs like Christmas 
trees. In Stockholm there was held a ‘‘leaf-market’’ at which 
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you might purchase maypoles from six inches to twelve feet 
in length, ornamented with leaves and blossom made from 
coloured paper, and with egg-shells gaily painted. The chief 
feature of the festivity was the raising of the giant maypole. 
Round it danced the villagers, by day the young folk, and 
the ancients in the evening. Several districts of Germany pro- 
vide similar evidence. In the towns of the Upper Harz region 
tall fir trees were selected and erected in open spaces: the 
bark had been peeled from their lower stems and they were 
decked with flowers and eggs, the latter coloured in yellow 
and red. Masks and disguises were worn at Carnival time 
with the usual accompaniment of laughter and adventure and 
the lapse of a convention or two. Mock trials were staged 
which ended with the alarming cry of ‘‘Off with his head”’ : 
whereupon the culprit’s hat—needless to say, not his head— 
was knocked off. 

In many places a large bonfire was the centre of attraction : 
they still light bonfires in parts of Central Europe on the 
slightest provocation. Young couples used to jump over the 
fire or throw flowers to one another across it. Elsewhere— 
but this is reported from Greece and Northern Africa—this 
leaping over the flames was associated with a far less romantic 
purpose. One is reminded of a half stanza in C. S. Calver- 
ley’s description of a journey up the Rhine: 


And on the silent river, The starry moonbeams quiver, 
And now the saints deliver—Us from fleas. 


The virtue which Calverley attributed to the saints was held 
in folk-lore to belong to the midsummer fire. In one place, 
we are informed, the young men waited until it was dying 
down and then jumped backwards and forwards across it, 
saying: ‘‘We have shaken on you fleas and lice and the ill- 
nesses of the heart as also those of the bones: we shall pass 
through you again next year and the following year with 
health and safety.’’ 

Traces of other customs connected with this fire can be 
discovered in Germany. In the Mosel region, 4s late as the 
sixteenth century, straw would be gathered from every house 
in the village. On top of a slope which led down to the river 
a large wheel was completely encased in this straw and two 
projecting handles were attached to it that it might be guided. 
The rest of the straw was distributed and made into torches. 
A lighted torch was applied to the wheel, and two men ran 
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down the hill with it. The object was to plunge it still burn- 
ing into the Mosel: where they succeeded in doing this, it 
was considered a good omen for the vintage of the coming 
year. In parts of Bavaria, even in the nineteenth century, 
boys would collect firewood and straw in order to ‘roast Mar- 
tin Luther.’’ It was just another Guy Fawkes ceremony : 
one might add that it was rather like shutting the stable door 
after the horse had gone. 

One more midsummer association should here be men- 
tioned, this time with water. Apparently it was the habit 
of many people to swim or bathe on midsummer night in 
pools and streams. St. Czesarius of Arles, who died in 542 
A.D., has strong words to address to them. In a sermon 
shortly before the feast of St. John the Baptist he exhorts his 
flock to prepare for the feast in a becoming manner, and con- 
cludes with the following warning: ‘‘But this above all I 
pray, and by the terrible day of judgment I solemnly charge 
you to warn those belonging to you on no account to bathe 
at night or in the early morning of St. John’s day, either in 
fountains, or in marshes or in the rivers, because this is a 
survival of heathenism which, unfortunately, remains with 
us still.’ * Czesarius denounces other pagan customs, par- 
ticularly the noisy one of gathering in the open whenever there 
was an eclipse of the moon. A popular idea survived that 
some hostile power was trying to consume the moon, and that 
the moon could be helped to resist by appeals to pagan deities 
and by encouraging shouts. ‘‘Vince luna,’’ they cried out: 
‘Hold on, Moon, and you will win.’ Such behaviour 
Czesarius considered abominable and sinful. Father Thurs- 
ton reminds us of the curious manner in which such beliefs 
persisted, by reference to Aubrey’s ‘‘Remains of Gentilisme,”’ 
composed about 1686, in which the author speaks of ‘‘the 
wild Irish or Welsh who during eclipses run about beating 
pans, thinking their clamour and vexations available to the 
assistance of the higher orbs.”’ 

The midsummer water-motif showed itself in processions 
of flower-decked boats on lakes and rivers. There is no need to 
draw a parallel with the Corpus Christi procession on the Aus- 
trian lake, the Traunsee, with its gaily-decorated boats against 
a background of waving wood and mountain, the pure notes of 
hymns echoing across sapphire waters, and to imagine that 


1 Migne, P.L., Vol. XXXIX, c. 2268. Cf. Father Thurston’s ‘‘Supersti- 
tion,’ The Centenary Press, pp. 62—64. 1933. 
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the second can be nothing more than a Christian adaptation 
of the first. Given a beautiful lake, flowers and sunshine, you 
add to the mixture a dose of Christian Faith, and season it 
all with that Catholic instinct which delights in giving glory 
to the Creator through His very gifts to man—and there you 
have all the necessary ingredients. But there is one small 
point in which these pagan and Christian ceremonies appear 
to meet. This is to be found—oddly enough, it must be con- 
fessed, at first hearing—in their connexion with St. John the 
Baptist. The Baptist, precisely because he was the Baptist, 
and is usually portrayed in the act of baptizing in the Jordan, 
came to be known in German popular speech as Johannes vom 
Wasser, St. John of Water: whereas the Beloved Disciple, 
the Apostle St. John, was spoken of as Johannes vom Wein, 
John of Wine, partly, no doubt, because of his presence both 
at the marriage feast of Cana and at the Last Supper. The 
feast of this second St. John occurs in the depths of winter, 
on December 27th, and by a strange fidelity to the popular 
title they have given him, the peasants bring their wine on 
that day to church for a blessing. A valley between moun- 
tains, fields shrouded in a white stillness, on roofs and eaves 
a heavy mantle of snow, and within the church, still green 
with the boughs of Christmas, grey-cloaked peasants huddling 
together against the cold—a curious setting for the blessing 
of the grape which ripened in the summer’s haze. 

What are all these manifestations but pleasant wild flowers 
that grow to the side of the main highway along which man 
marches, and indeed must march throughout the years ? They 
are the tiny incidents which, with their note of merriment and 
colour, gave a little relief to the peasant’s healthy but 
monotonous work, like the small knots of edelweiss which 
punctuate here and there the hard and forbidding mountain 
rock. A brief outburst, a short moment of forgetfulness— 
and then back again to a normal routine. The modern 
psychologist would call them, I suppose, means and methods 
of ‘‘escapism.’’ Well, let him have his way: his is a true 
notion and a convenient word. The religious feast had to be 
also something of a festival : and no holy-day made much ap- 
peal—except for the three stern days of Holy Week—unless it 
were a holiday as well. 

To-day, as much as ever, do we need this escape : and it is 
not surprising that midsummer, with the weeks on either side, 
should be the main period for it. To use a modern expres- 
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sion, we have. had to ‘“‘stagger’? midsummer day till it has 
come to mean the entire summer. And so it remains our 
season of escape, of that ‘‘midsummer madness’’ quite 
definitely in loco: whether to pursue an elusive tennis ball 
or to dance the attendant courtier after a more perverse golf 
ball, up hillock and down slopelet, out of the rough and over 
the green or from one nasty bunker to another ; to build castles 
on the beach for the next tide to destroy (the symbol of so 
much human endeavour), to play domestic cricket on soggy 
sand; to sail into the wind or watch a gull’s white wing 
silhouetted against the blue of sky, to wander with staff and 
rucksack, as the French say so prettily, a la belle aventure. 
Away from the prison house of large industrial towns, from 
the tyranny of bricks and stone and mortar where a few public 
parks and gardens offer the relative amenities of the prison 
yard. Away—above all at the moment—from the screech 
and scream of propaganda which jars upon our ears with the 
shattering insistence of some mechanical drill or the noisy 
shunting of innumerable trains. Our master-propagandists, 
chiefly from abroad, even if they have scarcely the stature to 
bestride the world like a Colossus, have succeeded in span- 
ning it with their raucous, clamorous shouting till we would 
gladly be free from them for ever and, for a while, from it. 

A delicious trick of the escapist, though I do not think that 
this was his chief motive, was played upon the august As- 
sembly of the League of Nations at Geneva by Signor Daniele 
Varé, the author of a charming volume of reminiscences ‘“The 
Laughing Diplomat.’’ For this joke alone he thoroughly de- 
serves his self-chosen adjective. Modestly he does not des- 
cribe it in his own words, but leaves that task to The Daily 
Telegraph and the American monthly, Fortune. May we 
be allowed to borrow something from these two accounts? 
On the occasion of Signor Varé’s visit to London in Novem- 
ber, 1935, to lecture at Chatham House, the English paper 
introduced him as enjoying a distinction rare among diplo- 
mats, that, namely, of having invented a nation. 


In 1920 [Signor Varé queries the date] he was one 

_ of the Italian members of the League’s Secretariat. Then, 
as now, each nation was entitled to a block of five seats 
for its delegation. The nations were grouped in alpha- 
betical order, beginning with the ‘‘A’s”’ at the front. Those 
who were not included in their national delegation had to 
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find places at the sides where they could neither see nor 
hear. 

Signor Varé found an empty seat at the back, behind 
Venezuela. On the card which indicated the name of the 
State to which it belonged he wrote ‘‘Zembla.”’ 

For the rest of the session, five delegates from the ‘‘Ré- 
publique de Zembla’’ sat in their national seat, the fact 
that they were all Italians in no way disturbing the con- 
sciousness of their comfort. 


The fancy of the American commentator in Fortune is tickled 
by the vision of the experts on international affairs filing in. 
“Talking and looking absent-mindedly for their seats, they 
glanced down at the Zembla plaque, nodded as much as to 
say, ‘Oh, of course, Zembla,’ and let their learned bones 
down gently into their seats near by.’’ 


But, alas! [he continues] the Zembla trick cannot be 
worked any more because the business of seating the 
League and its visitors is in the hands of hawk-eyed secre- 
taries and sophisticated ushers. But one can only regret 
that the League has outgrown Zembla, for Zembla was 
a lovely country. One can sit and dream for hours of its 
mountains and lakes, its coy princesses and ardent cour- 
tiers, and most of all of its busy diplomats, so loyal to 
their young king. 


And, finally in an envoi, Signor Varé confesses that he has 
a homesickness ‘‘for poor old Zembla. Of all my diplomatic 
posts, it is the one I liked best. The countries that we create 
in imagination have a haunting charm, all their own. Their 
climate is always pleasant; their trains are never crowded ; 
their best hotels are never too expensive. We are not pestered 
for their postage stamps or their decorations.’” What would 
many a harassed Englishman whose climate demands at times 
the pen of a Swift or Juvenal for its full description, and whose 
morning and evening hours are spent in the close confinement 
of a suburban train, not give for a Zembla with these engaging 
qualities ? 

But every man has a Zembla of his own though it entitle him 
to no permanent place at a League Assembly. It is fashioned 
out of his dreams, from the gossamer fabric of his own fancy 
and lit by the faery lamps of his ideals. It is the Never-Never 
city whose pinnacled turrets can be discerned faintly forming 
amid the evening clouds. The Land of Heart’s Desire, it is 
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the shadowy counterpart of that celestial region from which 
he is here in exile and whither, though maybe he know it not, 
he would fain return. And this Zembla is all his own and has 
the strictest immigration laws: in fact, he would blush, sur- 
prised and not without embarrassment, were you even to de- 
tect its existence. 

In one of the finest of all English essays Robert Louis 
Stevenson describes one summer pastime of his boyhood. Its 
scene an Eastern Scottish fisher-village, amid endless links 
and sand-wreaths, with coves now charmed into sunshine 
quiet, now whistling with wind and clamorous with bursting 
surges: here a file of grey islets, there the ruins of an ancient 
fortress. The boys used to gather when it was already dark, 
each equipped with a tin bull’s-eye lantern and wearing an 
overcoat. The lanterns were buckled to the waist on a cricket- 
belt, and the coats buttoned over them. This was the rigour 
of the game: they did not pretend to be fishermen or police- 
men. ‘‘To be a boy with a bull’s-eye under his top-coat was 
good enough for us.’’ In the hoilow of some untenanted boat 
or on the open links they would then unbutton their coats to 
display the gleaming lamp and ‘“‘delight themselves with in- 
appropriate talk.’’ ‘*The essence of this bliss was to walk 
by yourself in the black night; the slide shut, the top-coat 
buttoned ; not a ray escaping, whether to conduct your foot- 
steps or to make your glory public: a mere pillar of darkness 
in the dark; and all the while, deep down in the privacy of 
your fool’s heart, to know you had a bull’s-eye at your belt, 
and to exult and sing over your knowledge.”’ 

‘*All the while’’—here lies the secret which cannot be forgot- 
ten when we would judge others or even our own selves. A 
man’s life, continues Stevenson, ‘‘from without may seem but 
a rude mound of mud; there will be some golden chamber at 
the heart of it, in which he dwells delighted ; and for as dark 
as his pathway seems to the observer, he will have some kind 
of a bull’s-eye at his belt.’’ To understand him you must 
capture something of his secret. ‘‘For to look at the man is 
to court deception. We shall see the trunk from which he 
draws his nourishment; but he himself is above and abroad 
in the green dome of foliage, hummed through by winds and 
nested in by nightingales. And the true realism were that of 
the poets, to climb up after him like a squirrel, and catch 
some glimpse of the heaven for which he lives,’’ whether, we 
might add, that heaven be the true heaven of the saints and 
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their endeavour, the cloud city of the dreamer or the simple 
Zembla of the rudest and least articulate of men. ‘‘For no 
man lives’’—and this is Stevenson’s final admonition—‘‘in 
the external truth, among salts and acids, but in the warm, 
phantasmagoric chamber of his brain, with the painted win- 
dows and the storied walls.”’ 

We have come a long way, it might appear, from the simple 
fact of ‘‘midsummer madness’”’ to find ourselves in the centre 
of human dreams and visions. But both, we could insist, have 
much in common: they are anathema to the complete 
rationalist, are unintelligible to the real fool. ‘‘It is related 
of the great Dr. Clarke,’’ we read in Boswell’s Preface to 
Johnson’s Life, ‘‘that when in one of his leisure hours he was 
unbending himself with a few friends in the most playful 
and frolicsome manner, he observed Beau Nash approaching, 
upon which he suddenly stopped : ‘My boys,’ said he, ‘let us 


be grave. Here comes a fool.’ ”’ 
JOHN MURRAY. 





Summer 


HE moon of roses crowns the matron year 
With bloom and brilliance, yet her garb beside 
Hath lost the fleeting glory of spring-tide 

And sober-clad she showeth grave of cheer; 

And peace broods o’er her forests, far and near— 
A cloistered peace, calm-featured, sunny-eyed— 
And lilac mists the dusk wood hollows hide 

Where shadows stir not but as sun-beams veer. 


So from the ridge where ceaseless murmurs wake 
Amid the leafy peaks, with sound as soft 
As whispers round a deep-set mountain-lake, 
Watch we the fair land drowsed in dreamful ease, 
The yellowing corn about the red-roofed croft, 
The sapphire sweep of river through the trees. 


J.K. 
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I 


Y this, we do not mean the chant which is here and 

there noted in the Missal, nor yet, of course, the 

Sequences, one or two of which have practically appro- 
priated certain ‘‘tunes’’ for themselves. We mean that 
‘‘music’’ which the arrangement of vowels and consonants 
within the words themselves, and within groups of words, 
creates, or which is formed by the entire rhythm of a sentence, 
especially by its ending (a subject which has, I think, often 
been studied, both within the period of classical and sub-clas- 
sical Latin—an easy task—and also in connexion with ecclesi- 
astical Latin, notably the Collects). We attempted to write 
something about this, a few years ago, in The Clergy Review, 
and apologize to it if we repeat ourselves, and on the whole 
we want to do little here save amplify and illustrate further 
what we then said. 

We would premise only this. No doubt the long vowels 
a, o, and wu retained their ‘‘classical’’ value in liturgical Latin, 
as they do in Italian—indeed, Italian has reverted to the true 
Latin preference for long vowels: the heavy Latin accent 
weakened the vowels on which it did not fall, but on the whole 
the terminations were retained: Italian has, as time went on, 
by reason of the accent clipped off a number of the word- 
endings, but what survives is often more sonorous than it 
would have been even in Latin. Whatever long e, and the 
diphthong ae, may have sounded like by the time when the 
Missal-prayers were written, who can be sure? But I find it 
impossible to think that they had become identical, or had 
degenerated into a long i sound as almost everything seems 
to have done in modern Greek. Nor can one be sure what c 
and g sounded like before e and 1; I can only say that the 
assonances are often finer and stronger if they are supposed 
still to have sounded hard as in classical Latin; and though 
mueh earlier even than the fifth century they had suffered 
impoverishing changes, yet I should not wonder if in official 
utterances (like the Mass) a statelier pronunciation were main- 
tained in keeping with the loftier diction used. 

It has been independently suggested that in ecclesiastical 
Latin, the language re-discovered itself and harked back to- 
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wards what its genius had meant it to be, and what it would 
have remained had it not been, for a time, mated with (I had 
almost said ‘‘infected by’’) Greek. Anyone can see that Greek 
would have been rendered ridiculous by any infusion of Latin 
into it : that iridescent language, like the twittering of a thou- 
sand birds, or mother-o’-pearl, simply could not have sup- 
ported the weight of Latin ; and in proportion as Latin became 
hellenized, you can watch (if we may be allowed another meta- 
phor or two) its stony, sepulchral rigidity supplanted by the 
oak and iron of Ennius, the bronze of Lucretius and then the 
gold of Vergil: with Lucan you are already in a brilliant 
world of tinfoil. But then comes the reversion. Apuleius 
all-but rhymes within his prose: so does St. Augustine: 
nothing is more gay yet sonorous—and almost rhyming (we 
ought really to say: interiorly assonant)—than the ‘‘Per- 
vigilium Veneris’’ (Cras amet qui numquam amavit, quique 
amavit cras amet), and St. Ambrose’s hymns are on the very 
edge of a return to the old Latin of the Saturnians. We can 
see what abominable injuries were inflicted on the older hymns 
when the pseudo-classicists could turn “‘O felix Roma quae 
tantorum principum (es . . . purpurata sanguine)’’ into “‘O 
Roma felix quae duorum principum.’’ All for the sake of 
a couple of iambs! 

We hold, then, that there is every reason for connecting 
the spirit and even the method of liturgical Latin with the 
true Roman genius. That Vergil, whose art is not grander 
than Lucretius’s but more sustained, did attend to the sound 
of words and even their constituent letters, is proved by his 
actually playing the fool with them: we need but quote the 
hackneyed: ‘‘Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula 
campum’’: ‘‘procumbit humi bos.’’ But now take what is 
not only ‘‘onomatopoeic’’ but beautiful the more for that : 


Hinc tibi, quae semper, vicino ab limite saepes 
Hyblaeis apibus florem depasta salicti, 
Saepe levi somnum suadebit inire susurro : 
Hinc alta sub rupe canet frondator ad auras; 
Nec tamen interea raucae, tua cura, palumbes 
Nec gemere aéria cessabit turtur ab ulmo. 

Ecl. i, 53—58.° 


1 Here then, as ever, day by day, shalt thou listen to the faint whisper from 
thy hedge that borders the field’s end, wooing thee into sleep—the hedge 
where bees from Hybla feast on the willow-flowers. . . And all the while the 
pigeons and thy darling doleful doves make their persistent croon from the 
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How easily he might have overdone it! He sets the bees 
buzzing, the doves cooing ; but here he is delightfully playing, 
whereas in ‘‘Quadrupedante .. .’’, ‘‘ . . . humi bos’’ he was 
romping. S.s begin to sound in the first line quoted; but 
we can notice, first, his use of i, long and short, which gradu- 
ally dies out till it all-but disappears in the last 3 lines; his 
use of u, so apt alike for the buzzing and for the doves, yet 
so different in quality in the third, and in the last two lines! 
I doubt if it is fanciful to detect in that interior rhyme—in- 
terea, aéria—his sense of the repetition of the cooing sounds 
in contrast with the continuous buzz: and we can freely 
acknowledge how much nearer Vergil’s raucae, tua cura, like 
the French roucouler, is to the dove’s gurgle, than is our r-less 
‘‘coo”’ ! 

With lines like those may go the exquisite distich that 
ends the same eclogue: “‘Et iam summa procul villarum cul- 
mina fumant, maioresque cadunt altis de montibus umbrae.’’ 
Here is no onomatopoeism, because neithersmoke norshadows 
make sounds : sounds cannot exactly imitate them. But how 
do these sounds suggest them! Study the accumulation of 
u.s; and add to your sense of calm and content the effect due to 
the so-easily-unnoticed procul—by no means only a stop- 
gap! It immediately opens out to you vast stretches of serene 
Italian landscape, its acres golden in sunset, the purple 
shadows and the sapphire smoke. This power of creating the 
maximum impression with the minimum of words is different 
from Horace’s, who likes to produce complementary ‘‘sensa- 
tions’’ with, say, two adjectives. Thus: ‘‘Qua pinus ingens 
albaque populus.’’ At once you see the pine as not only vast, 
but black : the poplar as not only silvery, but slender. When 
the sacrificial kid stains the cool waters of Bandusia with its 
red blood, inevitably you are conscious of the blood as hot, 
and the water as crystalline as well as cold.’ 

Now take a line in which Vergil has no beautiful sentiment 
to express : an invitation to solvea riddle! Yet it is arranged 
with astonishing interior accuracy—the more astonishing be- 
cause the meaning of the line is of no intrinsic importance, 


tall elms.—If Vergil stops his ears at so tuneless a rendering, we retort that he 
never should have ended a line with saepes only to begin the next but one 
with saepe. That is not assonance, nor even a pun, but an idle repetition. 

1 Not that Horace could not make the most glorious vowel-harmonies when 
he cared to. ‘‘Qui rore puro Castaliae lavit—Crines solutos.’’ Superb col- 
location of vowels, the more sonorous because of the liquid consonants between 
them, which carry you forward on their roll, and do not hold you up with 
gutturals save where the three k.s and, to a lesser degree, the three t.s arrive 
to give sufficient solidity to the verse. 
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and Vergil cannot have been deliberately providing a de- 
licious music to correspond to nothing in particular. Here he 
wrote charmingly just by delicate instinct. 


9 


‘Dic, quibus in terris—et eris mihi magnus Apollo... 


Start with the middle: in terris et eris. T; long E; double 
R; long 1; S; T; short E; single R; short I; S. To me, those 
sounds are like crocus-gold and silver, followed by primrose- 
yellow and white. Then take the whole line—the strong but 
sharp send-off : Dic, and its echo quibus: then after the new 
set of echoing sounds, the repetition in mihi, and then the 
totally new scheme of magnus Apollo, really a rich blue and 
crimson splendour! Possibly the very word ‘‘Apollo’’ makes 
me think of the Apollo butterfly, all delicate greys and silvers 
and a little black, and its glorious crimson blots. But then, 
it has no yellows! The Camberwell Beauty, perhaps? That 
has fine yellows, and blacks, and its startling rim of bright 
electric blue and its crimson eyes. But it is all ‘‘rich’’ (Devon- 
shire cream, candied cherries, and chocolates) ; there is nothing 
elusive in that. No, I fear that the Vergilian verse has sounds 
which directly evoke colours for me. That, I suppose, may 
be just my good luck. One cannot demand that sounds should 
possess associated colours in the case of everyone, let alone 
the same colours. But how much easier it makes it to appre- 
ciate the line, if they do! If, for example, the beginning of 
the Parsifal prelude at once displays itself as dim smoky 
blues, only to assume, when its second version begins, all 
sorts of tints of shrouded violets! It is not at all original thus 
to associate colours with sounds: half the psychology-books 
have a section on it: we believe we could even offer a hint as 
to the explanation of it: but while we think that probably the 
fact holds good universally, yet most people do not notice it, 
and so, grow up unable to notice it ; and we feel that they are 
the losers for that, and it becomes the harder to appreciate 
sound-changes if they suggest nothing in the way of colour- 
changes. 

Take now a passage in which everything, save human 
emotion, is contained; sound, beauty of picture, and subtle 
rhythm : 

Et, cum exustus ager morientibus aestuat herbis, 

Ecce, supercilio clivosi tramitis undam 

Elicit! Illa cadens raucum per levia murmur 

Saxa ciet, scatebrisque arentia temperat arva. 
Georg. i, 107—110. 
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‘‘And, when the scorched field pants and the grasses die, 
look ! how from the brow of the trodden ridge he coaxes water ! 
The water tumbles and amid smooth pebbles wakes its 
melodious whisper, and with its spray refreshes the gasping 
soil.’’ That is a bad translation, but I know of no one who 
has ever translated those lines well. It might be fanciful to 
see much in the first line, though the shrivelled grasses rustle 
within it, and the forward-thrust illa gives glory to the water 
—the noble miraculous water! The water dancing down the 
immobile arid hill! The dear water! But as from Ecce, study 
how the edged c.s (ecce: supercilio; clivosi; elicit; cadens; 
raucum; sacsa; ciet; scatebris) alternate with the liquid 
l.s and 7.s, and how he consolidates the lines with clivosi, 
tramitis, rawcum, levia, murmur, arentia arva, all exactly in 
their right places, using the broad colourful a and 9, like rare 
deep shadows here and there on the blazing glittering hill- 
side, while every noise that falling water makes is suggested, 
as you very well know if you have listened to it leaping and 
then sluicing through the hill-side runnels in Provence or in- 
deed South Africa ! 

Finally, take, not the death of Dido (though that lends it- 
self very well to our case) but the death of Turnus in the 
xiith Book of the Aeneid (Il. 648—649) : 


Sancta ad vos anima atque istius inscia culpae 
Descendam, magnorum haud umquam indignus avorum.’ 


Note first the s.s, the c.s, and the sc.s. Sancta; (istius) ; inscia ; 
(culpae) ; descendam ; and finally the echoes amid the new set 
of vowels: umquam; indignus—not to insist upon the in, 
though it too is an echo. The mid-verse rhyme—magnorum, 
avorum, is in a way normal; yet how tremendous it is, and 
how rightly did vos just lead up to it. You would say that 
Vergil tended to begin his stateliest lines with vowels—well, 
anyhow, none is statelier in any Latin literature than his 
‘‘Attulit et nobis aliquando optantibus aetas, Adventum auxil- 
iumque DEI.’’ ‘‘To us too and our prayer at length the years 
have brought God’s advent and His aid.”’ 


1 Whatever be decided as to the original text, admit for the moment that 
this is it. Then I shall maintain that Vergil deliberately did not elide the a 
at the end of anima before istius. Turnus, almost at his last gasp, certainly 
paused between his declaration that his soul was sacrosanct, and, that it was 
guiltless of ‘‘that’’ sin. That anima should be ‘‘long’’ in order to begin the 
spondee, whereas it is as ‘‘short’’ as any letter can be and theoretically is 
elided, is true. But with the gasp, and the semi-aspirate necessary for be- 
ginning atque, it is, musically, ‘‘long.’’ Vergil was king of his poetry and, 
therefore, of its rules, albeit it is nearly always a king’s duty to observe rules. 
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And last of all, the pitiful death of the hero, as far superior 
to Aeneas, as a man, as he was subordinated to him by that 
Roman Fate which is the awe-full Theme of the Aeneid : 


(Aen. xii, 896 sqq.) 
. . . Saxum circumspicit ingens 
Saxum antiquum ingens... 
Ille manu raptum trepida torquebat in hostem, 
Altior insurgens et cursu concitus heros. 
Sed neque currentem se nec cognoscit euntem, 
Tollentemve manu saxumque inmane moventem ; 
Genua labant, gelidus concrevit frigore sanguis. 
Tum lapis ipse viri, vacuum per inane volutus, 
Nec spatium evasit totum neque pertulit ictum. 
Ac velut in somnis, oculos ubi languida pressit 
Nocte quies, nequiquam avidos extendere cursus 
Velle videmur, et in mediis conatibus aegri 
Succidimus ; non lingua valet, non corpore notae 
Sufficiunt vires, nec vox aut verba secuntur— 
Sic Turno, quacumque viam virtute petivit, 
Successum dea dira negat.’ 


We hope we need not analyse that; we could marvel at its 
astounding virtuosity did not its intense emotion raise it above 
any such petty value. We will not, then, insist on the in- 
terior alliteration, nor that admirable use of the assonant pre- 
sent participles, but we might suggest attention to the breaks 
in the verses, and remind readers that Latin poetry retained 
the due accent on each word which, usually till the last 2 or 3 
words of each line, clashed with the rhythm of the actual 
verse. Now admire the dreadful effort implied by the accen- 
tuation of Tum lapis ipse viri (this is one of the many oc- 
casions on which scholarly persons might say that Vergil was 
constantly not writing Latin; still, that is how he did write 
it, though schoolboys would get rapped over the knuckles for 

1 He looked round and saw an enormous boulder, an old, old boulder, 
enormous, left lying in the field. . . He caught at it with nervous hand, rushing 
to it, heaving himself to his full hero’s height, and was for hurling it at his 
enemy. But as he moved, as he ran, he knew himself no more; no more as 
he pulled at the brutal stone nor tried to lift it. His knees weakened ; his 
blood ran cold and curdled and turned ice. And so the man’s great stone 
hurtled idly through the air; fell short, short, nor carried its stroke home. 
So, when we sleep, when slumber weighs heavy on our drugged, darkened eyes, 
we dream we want to run, hungrily to run, and we are foiled. In midmost of 
our efforts, we faint, we fail: voice becomes vain; all wonted strength forsakes 
our limbs ; we speak—but no word follows. So, sc for Turnus. By whatever 


way he valiantly made forward and hoped his goal, No, answered the grim 
goddess. 
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doing so) ; and above all the hammer-strokes of the dissyllables 
déa dira négat.’ 

It would take us quite away from our subject were we to 
dwell on the feeling of ‘‘nightmare’’ conveyed by this music ; 
the clog on the limbs; the labouring heart ; the bewilderment 
of the brain ; the weights and the emptiness ; the inconsequence 
of things: we will end as we began, by asking readers to 
examine the last line and a half of the whole book :* 


**. . . Ast illi solvuntur frigore membra, 
Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras.”’ 


The Roman v was certainly not in the same relation to f as 
ours is; still, it stood in a relation as all, I think, agree: the 
f.s, then, of frigore, fugit, sufficiently echo the v.s of solvuntur 
and of vitaque. Membra is echoed in gemitu, and umbras 
magnificently intensifies this. The w.s are obvious and so are 
the g.s; I will not hesitate to say that, to my feeling, the effort 
of this death is to be felt in those hard gutturals; the vanish- 
ing of life into nothingness, in the faint and shuddering v.s. 

Before passing to the Missal itself, we have the duty of ask- 
ing (especially in view of the words ‘‘to my feeling’’ above !) 
if this is not an affair of mere subjectivism—sentimentality, in 
short. It cannot be altogether that, because one element in 
it is mechanical, i.e., the distribution of certain vowels and 
consonants; the frequency with which they are used and in 
what order. This is an affair of ‘‘simple enumeration.’’ One 
might, of course, argue that if you take a long enough sen- 
tence, you are bound to find pretty well every letter in it, 
and can declare you find echoes accordingly. But first, the 
phrases we chose were seldom long ; nor can anyone deny that 
tantis meritis has one value, and (say) magnis meritis anothet : 
‘immemorial elms’’ and ‘‘the ancestral elms’’ do not produce 


1 Baron Paravicini once translated, I no more remember whom, on the 
‘‘Death of Tennyson’’: ‘‘Death’s little rift hath rent the flawless lute,’’ or 
words to that effect. Rupta lévi léti tactu lyra. That, I fear, was virtuosity ; 
but Vergil shows you what the modern versifier was making after. You 
would notice Paravicini—‘how clever he is!’’ You would absorb, unnoticing, 
Vergil; but feel ‘‘Alas, poor Turnus !”’ 

2Those who know ‘‘Tristan and Isolde’’ well, can contrast with this 
‘*nightmare’’ impression the delirium of Tristan when he tears his bandages 
off; or again, in ‘‘Siegfried,’’ the habitual distorted mentality of the dwarf 
Mime, when the sunlight, finding its way into the cave, is a horror to him 
and not a delight, so that the ‘‘fire-music’’ is played indeed, but in sinister 
caricature. No subjective impression can be fully analysed: but I maintain 
that these are examples of how the music of words and of instruments, can 
convey allied impressions—for these all concern the human brain interfered 
with—which are by no means identical: the delirium of a sick man dying; the 
torment of a strong man whose mind is cruelly paralysed and knows it; and 
the perverted mind of a sort of semi-human abortion. 
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the same effect; and real art is far better shown by delicate 
touches than by obvious emphasis or repetition such as clumsy 
open alliteration displays. (It is lovely, for example, to see 
how Vergil echoes one sound, with the stress on it, by the 
self-same sound, but unstressed.) And I am not sure what 
‘‘mere’’ subjectivism means. There was plenty of subjec- 
tivism in Whistler’s art—he painted Chelsea because he saw 
it like that, and like that loved it. An artist will unconsciously 
alter the disposition of masses, or shadows, in his painting of 
the most concrete subjects even (Turner’s Stonyhurst 
towers—so elongated !), so as to balance the picture better ; 
and if the art be great, it will convince the world that he does 
right. That is subjectivism on his part, and on the world’s 
part; but why ‘“‘mere’?? Anyhow, you can’t explain it: 
heaven preserve us from superciliousness ; but when the young 
man remarked that he ‘‘could see nothing in Shelley,’’ the 
only answer was the one that he indeed received: ‘Poor 
devil !”’ 

It remains to ask whether the poet performed his feats de- 
liberately, and we can only answer ‘‘sometimes, yes; at other 
times, no.’’ Sometimes he ‘‘thought it out’’ ; at others he did 
it without noticing, but noticed it immediately afterwards or 
even while doing it—thus I don’t suppose that Vergil thought 
out beforehand ‘‘intempesta silet nox’’—a line which over- 
whelmed mewith its solemnity even in my boyhood. But some- 
times a poet may write incredibly beautiful stuff and stand 
amazed at it when he re-reads it (juSt as he may notice only 
afterwards how badly he has written—I suppose that Vergil 
either didn’t notice ‘‘Sola mihi tales casus Cassandra cane- 
bat,’’ awful as it is, while he was writing it, or, if he did, was 
hurrying on and resolved to correct it later: it is known that 
he wrote at great speed in the mornings, putting in “‘props”’ 
just to hold the verse up, and then ‘“‘licking the verses as a 
bear does her cubs’’ later in the day): above all, he will be 
interested to find links of ideas and sounds between different 
parts of his work which were not intended, but inevitable, 
given the undercurrents of his inspiration. 

After these safeguardings of our principles and preferences, 
we can more easily suggest that something of the same sort is 
to be found in the allied Latin of the Missal. 

C. C. MARTINDALE. 


(To be continued.) 
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CATHOLIC ACTION AND 
THE LAYMAN 


HAT is Catholic Action? This question recalls 

the dictum of St. Augustine who, when asked what 

time was, answered: ‘‘If no one asks me, I know; 
but if I am asked to explain it, then I do not know.’’ Cer- 
tainly few Catholic writers and speakers are shy of making 
use of the expression—and presumably they do not use it un- 
less they know what they mean by it—yet it is far from easy 
to come across any satisfactory exposition of the full mean- 
ing of Catholic Action. If the analogy with the problem 
of time is of any use, no great harm is done by this state of 
affairs, for all the philosophic treatises on time do not seem to 
have added anything very much to man’s intuitive under- 
standing of what time is and of how to make the best use of it. 
In the same way we have become spontaneously aware that 
the phrase Catholic Action stands for that dynamic aspect of 
Catholicity which seems naturally to respond to the special 
needs of our times. In other words, in so far as a man under- 
stands, on the one hand, the full meaning of Catholicity and, 
on the other, the special characteristics of the world to-day, 
in that degree will he find himself giving wider and fuller 
content to the convenient phrase ‘‘Catholic Action.”’ 

Approaching the matter from this angle, one finds oneself 
striking the notes that are generally used to describe Catholic 
Action, but they immediately take on a practical significance 
instead of being somewhat formal and abstract labels. 

Thus the emphasis on the Church in its relation to the 
modern world, ever more detached from it and communicating 
with it only through the coincidence of the faithful being at 
one and the same time members of the Church and citizens 
of the world, suggests that Catholic Action will particularly 
affect the members of the Church who, in their work and func- 
tions, are most in the world, 1.e., the laity, and particularly 
the laity who form together the changing, moving, develop- 
ing world, the workers, taking the word in its widest sense. 
On the Church’s side, the understanding that her ends are 
clear, organized and disciplined, while her influence only 
counts in so far as it is spiritual and apostolic, yields auto- 
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matically the conclusion that if Catholic Action is the work 
of the laity, it must be spiritual, apostolic work, and work that 
is given purpose and discipline by those into whose hands 
is entrusted the authority and responsibility of the Church’s 
life, the Pope and the hierarchy. 

Then again, if we note the special characteristic that stands 
out to-day as the mark of both the Church’s life and of the 
world’s effective behaviour, we shall see that it is in both cases 
the characteristic of being ‘‘organic.’’ On the one side we 
have the great Pauline doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, according to which all the faithful are members of one 
another in Christ, and on the other, we see how the technique 
of modern life, as well as the natural reaction to the prob- 
lems set in both politics and economics, are forcing men to 
act together as members of various sorts of groups shaped by 
the different ends that have to be achieved. Thus on both 
sides, to some extent by a process of action and reaction, there 
is an underlining of the social or organic or corporate aspect 
of life. Resulting from this we shall expect that the ‘‘apos- 
tolate of the laity under the direction of the hierarchy’’ will 
find itself concerned, above all, with the possibilities of social, 
rather than individual, action. Lastly, just as all successfully 
organized social activity requires an inspiration and a form 
(both of which we see exemplified time and again in the cor- 
porate action of the modern world, whether national or party 
or professional), so will this organized social apostolate of the 
laity seek the inspiration and form provided by the Church 
in its central act of worship, the corporate Sacrifice of the 
Mass and the Liturgy which flows from it. 

Thus without seeking to define or elaborate or build up 
academic and theological theories about Catholic Action, we 
can trace it automatically at work through the mere considera- 
tion of the life of the Church along, as it were, the high spots 
which most evidently reflect that eternal but ever-living 
Church, adapting itself and selecting from the treasure of 
infinite riches at its disposal those most suited to the needs 
of the present day and the requirements of the world as the 
latter shapes its modern behaviour. Indeed, to seek for any- 
thing else would be foolish. There can be nothing new, 
nothing imposed from without, nothing invented about 
Catholic Action, for, as the late Holy Father stated in the 
very last public declaration of his reign, the Apostolic Letter 
to the Episcopate of the Philippine Islands, ‘‘Catholic Action 
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is Catholic life, for just as there can be no action without life, 
neither can there be life without action.’’ Catholic Action 
is to be traced out from a consideration of that action of the 
Church at the place which provides the most effective point 
of insertion into the world of to-day. There is nothing in 
Catholic Action which has not been in the Church from the 
beginning ; at most we shall find it to be a special emphasis 
of dynamic characteristics which may not have come so promi- 
nently to the fore in a different age. 

It should be remembered in this connexion that there is a 
very real sense in which the Church in our times has returned 
after generations to the fullness of the original conception. 
One of the most serious effects of the Reformation was to 
create for some centuries a very imperfect application of the 
relations between Church and State. It would take too long 
to elaborate the point, but it is enough to say that the Re- 
formation tended to divide the Catholic into two more or less 
separate halves, a religious or Sunday half, and a secularist 
or week-day half. In this epoch the Church was forced to 
draw in on to its purely ecclesiastical and (in the narrower 
sense) religious aspect, leaving to the world the care of the 
moral aspect of secular life. In this epoch the emphasis was 
on the individual soul to be converted, to be withdrawn from 
the world as it progressed towards perfection. To-day the 
rapidly increasing paganization of the world has necessarily 
put an end to what may be called a tolerated practice of com- 
promise with a world which, in its public life, while it re- 
jected the Church’s authority, retained a certain amount of 
the Church’s moral teaching in secular matters. To-day the 
Church in practice is faced with two possible lines of action ; 
to withdraw from the pagan world entirely, to retire to the 
Catacombs and in no way co-operate, or to re-develop in its 
medieval fullness the conception of a Catholicity covering 
the whole of life, secular as well as religious, and to hold this 
conception over against the pagan world so that the full 
Catholic, living his life in the pagan world, may carry within 
him this great Christian understanding of human life, indi- 
vidual and social, and, as far as may be, permeate the world 
from within. Evidently the first of the two alternatives could 
only be resorted to as a last resource either through active 
persecution or the sense that the world is, for the time being, 
beyond redemption except by the prayers and sufferings -of 
the faithful. And, moreover, the second and optimistic alter- 
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native happens to suit an age where men and groups find 
themselves more and more dissatisfied with the drift and pur- 
poselessness of life without standards so that they themselves 
are forced to mould new philosophies to avert disaster. Ina 
world where the men who matter are Fascists or Communists, 
or are seeking to adapt something or other in these extremist 
ideals to the old liberal world, in such a world there is nothing 
strange in finding the ordinary Catholic layman endeavour- 
ing to explain to his questioning fellows the full ideal of 
Catholic life and giving them the example of his practice. 
Indeed, the strange thing is that so few are to be found rising 
to such unparalleled opportunities. 

And so, from a brief consideration of history, we find our- 
selves once again meeting a mode of activity which is nothing 
else but Catholic Action. But this last method of approach 
gives us a somewhat startling point of view from which we 
can easily measure the distance between the ideal and the 
practice of Catholic Action, and the measurement is likely to 
prove a real shock. 

Let us consider this country, where there are nearly three 
million Catholics. In many ways this Catholic community 
is an exemplary one. Its observance of religious life, both in 
fidelity to the teaching of the Church and in observance of 
Catholic morals, is second to none. It boasts a devoted and 
hard-working clergy. It is led by a clear-sighted and holy 
hierarchy. Yet suppose that the Catholic community of Eng- 
land and Wales were suddenly destroyed. What effect would 
this have upon the rest of the country ? What would happen 
to its public life, to its moral atmosphere, to its culture, to the 
direction of its policy, to its influence and importance? The 
only honest answer is that the effect would be negligible, and 
precious little would be changed in England. Suppose, on 
the other hand, that British Communists or Fascists were as 
numerous as Catholics and as spiritually devoted to their 
faiths; can we imagine that their sudden destruction would 
leave our country just where it was? As it is, the compara- 
tively small number of professed Communists are considered 
a vital danger, and Britain’s outlook, it is held, would be 
much clearer if she were rid of their influence and the effects 
of their action. 

To view matters in this way is not an entirely unfair way 
of measuring the distance that separates the fervour of Eng- 
lish Catholicism from the ideal of Catholic Action. In some 
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ways it is, no doubt, unfair, for the Catholic ideal is a com- 
plex one, involving loyalty to State as well as Church, where- 
as totalitarian ideals are simple. Furthermore, brute force, 
direct or indirect, forms no part of the spiritual Catholic ideal 
and appeal. But, if we are to avoid the heresy of dividing 
off in Catholicity the natural from the supernatural, the right 
ordering of temporal and material things from the salvation 
of one’s own soul, we cannot deny that Catholicity is incom- 
plete where it fails to exercise its due effect upon the temporal 
life of the society of which the faithful are citizens. Catho- 
licity, the religion of the Incarnation, is not a private illu- 
mination shared by the elect who may wash their hands of the 
world; it is the ordering and the raising to the supernatural 
plane of everything in God’s creation. It offers salvation in 
the next world, but through the saving of this world by order- 
ing nature so that the natural, seeking its own final end, may 
be transferred by grace into the supernatural order without 
any alteration, any suggestion that truth and goodness are 
divided, one truth serving for this world and another for the 
next. 

This is generally known, but it is far from being realized 
in practice. We are all the heirs of the bad habits contracted 
in the post-Reformation era, when Catholicity came to be con- 
sidered nothing but a personal, private matter, a Sunday 
affair. We still find it extraordinarily hard to fight against 
the temptation of thinking that spirituality consists in retiring 
from the world and hedging ourselves around with defences 
against the world. 

The dangers of this false separation are evident. Not only 
does it give a free hand to the world, and thereby deliver over 
to the disordered values of the world the realm of the natural 
and the temporal (not excluding more than half the lives of 
good Catholics, for, whether they like it or not, they have to 
be citizens on week-days), but it distorts Catholic spirituality 
itself. It gives Catholics the idea that they are safe so long 
as their actions are outwardly cut off from the world, that 
world which, however disordered, still contains so much of 
the material of God’s goodness. If it does not actually turn 
Catholics into two persons, a Sunday spiritual person and a 
week-day worldly person, it narrows enormously the scope 
and meaning of the Catholic ideal. It makes them complacent 
and smug and repulsive, for they consider themselves 
superior to their fellows, not only where they are superior, 
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namely, in their possession of the Faith, but where they are 
often infinitely narrower, namely, in their grasp of the width 
and depth and diversity of God’s creation. Too often it means 
that Catholics are content with the label and fail to see that 
their fellows may possess so much of the reality, even though 
out of focus or in disorderly fashion. 

So deeply affected have we become by the post-Reformation 
inheritance that to write like this is probably to cause mis- 
understanding. People will think that we are suggesting one 
or other of the two false alternatives of the past. Either they 
will read us to mean that Catholics should join in with the 
world, become worldly, no longer bother about the tempta- 
tions of ‘‘the world, the flesh and the devil’’; or they will 
read us to mean that we must ecclesiasticize, puritanize the 
world, going in its midst like disguised members of a Re- 
ligious order. The alternatives miss the vital truth, the truth 
that gives meaning to Catholic Action. The call is to be at 
one and the same time fully Catholic and fully of the world. 
For the world is not full of evil; it is full of good. Evil in 
it arises from disorder. There is nothing in the world of 
politics, economics, art, literature, sport, which a Catholic 
cannot embrace with enthusiasm as a Catholic member of the 
world, so long as it is embraced in accordance with its proper 
end in the great hierarchy of ends that lead to the final end, 
the glory of God through the right ordering of God’s crea- 
tion. In thus embracing the good things of the world, the 
Catholic is not being especially ‘‘pious’’ or, in the narrow 
sense, ‘‘religious’’: he is being human, a man, a citizen. If 
we rightly say that he is also being a Catholic, the word 
Catholic does not here mean ‘‘church-goer’’ or ‘‘ex-choir- 
boy,’’ but being fully a man of the world in his proper place 
in the hierarchy of values and ends that are in accordance 
with God’s will. In thus being a Catholic, he remains wholly 
and entirely secular. 

The more we consider it, the harder the ideal is seen to be, 
and that is why it must spring from the spiritual power-house 
of the Church, but because to be a good citizen a man must 
also be a fervent Catholic, it does not follow that his citizen- 
ship becomes, as it were, ecclesiasticized. 

Now we are in a position to see more clearly the full mean- 
ing of Catholic Action, and in particular why it is a lay, not 
a clerical aspect of Catholicity. 

The clergy is, by special vocation, called upon to be 
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separate from the world. The clergy’s special work demands 
that. But if all Catholics behaved like the clergy, Catho- 
licity would become a sort of Quakerism, a kind of gnostic 
sect. It would cease to be Catholicity. Catholic Action, 
which is really nothing but the being fully a Catholic in the 
business of the world, the home, the office, the public depart- 
ment, the study, the committee-room, can only be lay Catho- 
lic Action. For only lay people belong to these centres of 
the business of the world. 

But the Catholic layman, in doing his worldly business in 
order, is not confining his efforts to the salvation of his own 
soul; he is endeavouring to do the work of the world as it 
should be done. This is where the corporate social action of 
the Church and the power-house of its spirituality come in. 
Whatever be the immediate ends of this or that worldly 
activity, that end, to be good, must find its proper place in 
the system of relationships that lead to man’s final end. 
Catholics, placed in the world as citizens, are still part of 
one another, members of Christ’s Mystical Body, getting 
their direction and obtaining their spiritual and moral strength 
from that Body. Thus they cannot be good citizens unless 
their lives, their thoroughly secular lives, derive their vitality 
and inspiration from the Sacraments and their guidance from 
the Church. In leading such worldly lives, endeavouring to 
do their business in order, re-ordering what is misplaced 
around them, refusing to compromise, yet never smugly 
supercilious, leavening the society of which they are full mem- 
bers by their own spirituality and the correctness of their 
vision, they are being apostles in the hardest and most im- 
portant apostolate of all. 

Apostolicity thus flows automatically from being fully 
Catholic and fully of the world, each Catholic citizen drawing 
strength and direction in his spontaneous apostolicity from 
his oneness with his fellow-Catholics whose energies are mar- 
shalled and disciplined by the spiritual and moral direction of 
the hierarchy which, however, leaves to each citizen his full 
responsibility in his action as a citizen and a member of his 
society. Such an ideal is the full ideal of Christendom in the 
Middle Ages with the difference that the plan was then re- 
cognized by the State, whereas to-day the latter is indifferent 
or hostile. None the less, the loss can be recompensed, for 
if in the Middle Ages the conception of Christendom, ecclesi- 
astical and secular, was recognized, that very acceptance often 
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made individuals on both sides slack. To-day it must be a 
fighting conception rather than an established order, and the 
sense of conflict with rival ideals should guarantee a far greater 
degree of fidelity and courage among individuals taking their 
place in Catholic Action. 

We can see now why it is that Pope Pius XI more than once 
insisted on the Young Christian Workers’ Movement being 
an authentic form of Catholic Action. This movement is a 
means of restoring to the ranks of organized Labour the 
Church’s social teaching, not so much by preaching as by 
practice, by being Catholic working men and women in ac- 
cordance with the double aspect of right labour, labour 
directed to the immediate good of the community in its pro- 
perly ordered aspect, and labour directed to the last end of 
man and of the society of which he forms part. 

In this country Catholic Action has been organized on the 
Italian model which assumes conditions of Church and State 
that make the full conception of Catholic Action difficult to 
realize externally without risking unfortunate clashes between 
State and Church. If we are right in our analysis of the full 
meaning of Catholic Action—the action in the world of the 
life of the Church through the full activity of Catholic citizens 
under the spiritual direction of the hierarchy—then the present 
diocesan organization must be regarded as a school of train- 
ing, a point whence Catholics must take their bearings and 
from which they can learn to estimate the magnitude of the 
task to be accomplished. To suggest this is in no way to 
belittle that organization, for we need it, and the training of 
small numbers in ‘“‘cells’’? has become imperative. But an 
exclusive stress upon diocesan and parochial bodies would not 
appear to be without its danger, that, namely, of supposing 
that no activity can be wholly Catholic which is not linked 
externally with church and sacristy and parish priest. 

On the other hand, the revival of corporate parish life, 
together with the ‘‘secularizing’’ of whatever is properly 
secular in the parish—if this could be achieved by wise leader- 
ship in parish councils—could serve better, perhaps, than 
anything else as a framework upon which the wider scheme 
of Catholic Action may be developed. In the Middle Ages 
the parish was far more secular than it is to-day, and it played 
an important part in the civil order of society. To start from 
this and to work outwards is no unpractical ideal. 


MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE. 
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THE SOUTH TYROL 


ECENT reports of what is happening, and fears of 
what may yet happen, in the Tyrol have saddened all 
who know something of the history and traditions of 
that loveliest of regions, and even more those who have had 
personal experience of the country and its people. Since 
i919 the Tyrol has been one of Europe’s tragic lands, con- 
scious of lost territory and haunted by the dream of its re- 
covery. Its southern portion beyond the Brenner was ceded 
to Italy, along with the restored Italian district of Trent, in 
defiance of that principle of self-determination so often in- 
voked by the politicians responsible for the partition. The 
northern part between the Brenner and the Bavarian moun- 
tains remained Austrian, as did a small area round Lienz, 
though it was not possible to pass from one of these Austrian 
portions to the other except through Italian territory. More 
recently, the Austrian Tyrol has been absorbed, with the rest 
of that country, into Greater Germany and, though the An- 
schluss was welcomed at the time with considerable en- 
thusiasm, the Nazi doctrines are scarcely likely to command 
lasting sympathy among the Tyrolese whose sturdy indepen- 
dence is as marked a characteristic as their attachment to the 
Catholic Faith. Then suddenly, two months ago, came the 
news that the southern Tyrolese were to be transferred to 
various parts either of Germany or Italy, and their places 
taken by Italian peasantry from Piedmont or elsewhere. 
How far this scheme can be carried through or even is 
meant to be carried through, is not quite certain, for later re- 
ports suggest that only the more intransigent anti-Italians 
are to be evacuated. But it seems likely that in the end a 
large proportion of these more than 200,000 Germans of South 
Tyrol will be forced to emigrate. This recent decision is the 
final stage in a drama that has been enacted for the past 
twenty years. Especially since the coming of Fascism have 
determined attempts been made to ‘‘italianize’’ these people 
with little real success. All names were rendered into Italian. 
The expression Alto Adige took the place of the older title 
of Tyrol: but though Bressanone and Bolzano may ring 
more musically than the heavier Brixen and Bozen, they are 
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not the names by which the Brixener and Bozener of the past 
have known their cities. In 192s Italian was made the only 
language for education, German schools forbidden, the Ger- 
man Press banned. This provoked reaction and passive re- 
sistance, which was encouraged by the hope that the Nazi 
crusade for a Germania irredenta would include their land 
in its claims. 

The purpose of this article is not, however, a political one, 
though it might be tempting to draw a significant parallel 
between the German claims that are being pushed so eagerly 
with regard to Danzig, and are being ignored with equal 
insistence in the South Tyrol. For Danzig, though a Ger- 
man city, was subject for centuries to the Polish King, where- 
as the South Tyrol has been German, and nothing but Ger- 
man, for more than a thousand years. Herr Hitler must, 
no doubt, bow occasionally to the realities of a situation. 
Many of us would wish heartily that he would bow lower 
and more frequently: but the southern Tyrolese consider 
that, if bow he must, this should not be done so pointedly 
at their expense. From the Italian side it is argued that the 
Brenner, which divides the Tyrol into its two main portions, 
is Italy’s natural frontier. Geographically, there is a good 
deal in this argument, but so also was there for the continu- 
ance of Bohemia (this does not apply to the whole of Czecho- 
slovakia) as one united country. The Germans have broken 
up Bohemia on facial grounds : for the moment they are con- 
tent to respect the geographical argument as far as Italy and 
the Brenner are in question. The drastic solution which in- 
volves the emigration of a great proportion of the native popu- 
lation, appears to indicate that it will be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to come back upon the geographical argument in the 
future. 

Leaving these considerations aside, it will be worth our 
while to dwell a little upon the history of the Tyrol. Quite 
obviously this region was used by the Romans, since it pro- 
vided an easy passage across the Alps from northern Italy to 
the Inn valley and so to Bavaria. It is possible to trace 
stretches of the old Roman road to the Brenner high up above 
the present highway that runs southward from Innsbruck. 
There is the tradition of Roman settlements at Wilten (Vel- 
didena), Zirl (Teriolis) and Sterzing to which the Italians have 
restored its Roman name under the modern termination of 
Vipiteno. The story of Tyrol may almost be said to com- 
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mence with the historic meeting in the valley of the Inn of 
Drusus and Tiberius, the step-sons of Czesar Augustus. Till 
the fall of the Empire the region remained a Roman province, 
protected by its Roman garrison and subject to Roman law. 

The northern invaders swept down into Italy across the 
Brenner, and the country became a field for battle and the 
passing of nomadic tribes. But before the end of the eighth 
century two very important things had happened. The re- 
gion was Germanized from Bavaria: and these Germans had 
been converted to Christianity. What we now know as the 
Tyrol (as we shall see, the name is a later one) became, in 
788, part of the Empire of Charlemagne. When his terri- 
tories were divided in 843 between his three grandsons, 
Lothar, Louis and Charles, the district south of Meran was 
included in the Italian dominions of Lothar who was crowned 
Emperor ; all to the north of Meran was given to Louis. It 
is worth noting that this division corresponded roughly to 
the language boundary, that is, between the Germans in 
Tyrol and the Italian-speaking folk lower in the Adige valley. 

The break-up of Charlemagne’s empire removed any effec- 
tive central control of these regions. Curiously enough, they 
had as yet no name of their own: the country was known 
simply as Das Land im Gebirge (the land in the mountains). 
Through the early Middle Ages three important families en- 
deavoured to assert their supremacy. The first was that of 
the Eppans, who took their name from the castle of Hoch 
Eppan between Bozen and Meran. The Andechs were the 
second family of importance: they were the masters of the 
Inn valley and so could favour or interfere with commerce 
between Italy and Bavaria. From their great castle built in 
the eleventh century a few miles away from Innsbruck, they 
kept watch over the roads that led to Kufstein and the Bren- 
ner. Some indication of their importance may be gained from 
the following details. Of the three daughters of Count Berch- 
told IV who died in 1204, one became the wife of Philip of 
France, a second married Duke Andrew of Hungary, while 
the third was wedded to the Duke of Saxony. Duke Berch- 
told, incidentally, was a well-known Christian knight who 
had accompanied the Emperor on the third Crusade to the 
Holy Land in 1189: he was also the real founder of the city 
of Innsbruck. 

In the middle of the thirteenth century the power passed 
to the Counts of Tyrol, from whom the country received its 
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permanent name. The castle of Tyrol still stands on a rocky 
height that overlooks Meran and its fruitful valley. Falling 
almost into ruin, it was reconstructed during the nineteenth 
century, so that its Roman tower, the knights’ hall with its 
romanesque portal and its sternly but finely sculptured pillars 
and arches can be seen now as they were seven centuries ago. 
Meinhard, Count of Tyrol, was important enough to be the 
personal friend of Rudolph of Habsburg, and this friendship 
was to have lasting political consequences for the country. 
Rudolph’s son, Albrecht, married Elizabeth, Meinhard’s 
daughter, with the result that the Habsburgs were later to 
have a legal claim to the lordship of Tyrol, and were thus 
able to incorporate it in their own Austrian possessions. The 
last reigning member of the house of Tyrol was the notorious 
and somewhat sinister lady who is known to history as Mar- 
garet ‘‘Maultasch,’’ the ‘‘Ugly Duchess.’’ Maultasch was 
a nickname and suggests a deformed mouth. But this 
peculiarity did not stop its possessor from having two hus- 
bands and a fair share of male admirers. Margaret was a 
determined lady, expelled her first husband, Prince John of 
Bohemia, from the Tyrol and eventually married the son of 
the Emperor Louis of Bohemia: the first marriage was later 
declared invalid by the Holy See. Finally, however, after 
her second husband’s death, Margaret was forced to abdicate 
and to hand over her domains to the Habsburgs. 

With this new reigning family the centre of gravity shifted 
from Meran, which lay under the castle shadow of Tyrol, to 
Innsbruck north of the Brenner, which was developed by 
the Habsburgs and rapidly became an Imperial City. On 
the whole, the country prospered; a Landtag or Parliament 
was instituted in 1423, and there were no great landowners 
to oppress the peasantry. Occasional revolts on the part of 
local squires such as that of the Elephant League, and later 
the Falcon League, against Duke Frederick, popularly known 
as Frederick of the Empty Pockets, punctuated the fairly even 
tenure of Habsburg rule. The country was spared, for the 
most part, the attacks of the Reformation, just as later it was 
to escape the ravages of the Thirty Years’ War. Funda- 
mentally agricultural in character, the Tyrol came into un- 
expected wealth in the fifteenth century because of the silver 
and copper mines at Schwaz. Much of the silver used in 
minting the English coinage under the Tudors was brought to 
London from these mines. A further link between these 
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islands and the Tyrol in the fifteenth century is to be found 
in the marriage of Eleanora, daughter of James I of Scotland, 
with Sigismund, the Habsburg Duke of Tyrol. 

Sigismund’s successor, Maximilian, was elected Emperor, 
and his presence, with that of the Imperial court, gave an 
added dignity to Innsbruck and the Tyrol; fortunately, only 
two of the numerous wars in which he was engaged, involved 
the country. One of his many institutions was that of a local 
militia for the defence of the land against invasion. When 
danger threatened, church bells were rung in the villages and 
signal fires lit on the hill-side; in this way a force of twenty 
thousand peasants could be assembled in a few hours. A little 
emphasis upon this point is necessary since Tyrolese history 
afterwards came to be associated with a sturdy defence of their 
mountain homes by these hastily-summoned peasant levies. 

Two examples of this defence may here be instanced. Dur- 
ing the War of Spanish Succession (early eighteenth century) 
the Tyrol was invaded by the Elector of Bavaria. The invader 
swept through Kufstein and captured Innsbruck : a few days 
later he had forced his way across the Brenner as far as 
Brixen. The northern part of the country was in his hands 
and he held the passes to the south. In spite of this, the 
local peasants ambushed, cut off and captured detachments 
of his troops till he was forced back all the way to Innsbruck 
and eventually to his native Bavaria. A six weeks’ stay in 
Tyrol had cost him thousands of men and ended in a victory 
for peasants whom he, as an experienced soldier, despised as 
the merest recruits. 

History was to repeat itself, and that on a far wider canvas, 
in the year 1809. There is a well-known picture, now in the 
Ferdinand Museum at Innsbruck, of the Tyrolese peasants on 
the march in that fateful year. Armed with scythes, bill- 
hooks, pitchforks and an odd assortment of guns and muskets, 
they are shown advancing behind their white and green ban- 
ner, emblazoned with the red eagle of Tyrol, and the great 
wooden crucifix carried at their head. Their leader is An- 
dreas Hofer, now the national hero, then the Sandwirt or 
innkeeper, from the Passeier valley near Meran. His inn can 
still be discovered, set among trees in a lovely valley and 
bright with flowers that overhang its wooden balconies. With 
him two other leaders, Speckbacher and the monk Haspinger, 
who are buried by his side in the Innsbruck Hofkirche. In 
1805 Ney had entered Innsbruck in triumph, where he re- 
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mained until the Peace of Pressburg, which gave Tyrol to 
the Bavarian king as a reward for his support. At the time, 
Bavaria was seething with the revolutionary spirit of the 
French : as a result, Bavarian officials dissolved the Tyrolese 
monasteries, stole their treasures, and took them to Munich, 
and attempted to dominate the Catholic Church in the Tyrol. 
Discontent grew and was fanned into flame under Hofer’s 
leadership. Three times in the summer of 1809, these Tyrolese 
peasants, who knew nothing of warfare except how to take 
advantage of their mountains and to shoot with deadly ac- 
curacy, cleared the passes of professional troops, drove them 
along the valley from the Brenner to the plains, stormed Berg 
Isel, a small hill which guards Innsbruck from the south, and 
drove them finally out of the country. In August they had 
to deal with an army of fifty thousand trained soldiers under 
a Marshal of Napoleon. These were caught on the march 
and in ravines by the peasantry, became demoralized until 
their retreat was little better than a rout. Their commander 
fled to Innsbruck in the uniform of a private soldier (August 
10th) and a week later there was not one of them left on 
Tyrolese soil. The local volunteers scorned by their adver- 
saries as ‘‘undisciplined, ill-armed and ragged peasant louts, 
led by a few ignorant taverners,’’ showed themselves more 
than a match for the Marshal and his professional army. 

Such successes could not, however, be expected to last. 
Late in the year Hofer was betrayed, captured and eventually, 
by the direct order of Napoleon, executed at Mantua. The 
story of his death is the theme of what has become a national 
hymn, and his statue looks proudly down into the valley from 
Berg Isel, the scene of his military triumphs. There he is 
portrayed in ideally Tyrolean guise—a burly figure with mas- 
sive shoulders and flowing beard, with the upright carriage 
and keen eye of the mountaineer. Hofer was a patriot leader 
in the truest sense of that word, for his sole object was the 
defence and freedom of his own land. His statue embodies 
the spirit of Tyrol just as that same spirit is incarnated, in 
somewhat different manner, in the monument at Bozen to 
the Tyrolese poet, Walther von der Vogelweide, possibly the 
greatest of the German Minnesingers. 

Externally, the nineteenth century was uneventful for the 
Tyrol except for the two Italian campaigns of 1859 and 1866: 
internally, there was steady development in its commercial 
and agricultural life. The twentieth century brought in its 
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train the World War with disastrous consequences for Aus- 
tria and the Tyrolese. The ‘‘Land in the Mountains’’ has 
been divided, its southern and more prosperous portion 
brought under foreign rule: till now it seems that the land 
below the Brenner is to lose its German name and semblance. 
Only among the mountains will linger echoes of that endear- 
S ing phrase, das hetlige Land Tirol, when it will no longer be 
e | | spoken by human voices in the valleys beneath. 

e i It is a further problem among the many which have been 
created in this decade of ruthlessness and force : a minor prob- 
lem, it might be urged, when it be compared with those of 
the many refugees, for the Tyrolese will at least be given ‘‘a 
home from home.”’ This is not untrue, but to anyone who has 
heard and read of the Tiroler Heimweh, that homesickness 
for the mountains which haunts and saddens the mountaineer 
who is uprooted, transplanted, déraciné, this is chilly con- 
solation. But—you might insist—is this not mere sentiment 
which must give way to the realities? True sentiment is itself 
a reality and has its place. And as for your ‘‘dynamic rhythm 
of history,’’ what is it but the energy of determined men who, 
regardless of other considerations, will seize what they want, 
and by any means they can? This does not imply that there 
is not a strong Italian case, not, of course, from the point of 
view of history or race or language, but from that of defence 
and real necessity. And this necessity of defence against 
some future German attack has become far more actual since 
the absorption of Austria into the Reich. ‘‘Who sups with 
i the devil, must have a long spoon.’’ We might be permitted 
: to adapt this to the form that whosoever lives next door to 
that dangerous individual, should invest in stout locks and 
sturdy window-catches. The tragedy is that human beings 
have never grouped themselves neatly and nicely to either 
side of convenient boundaries: they have sprawled and 
straggled here and there, thinking in their strange human 
way that in the last resort there are values higher far than 
those of frontier-division and race. 

It would be untrue to suggest that no differences are to be 
observed between upper and lower Tyrol. There is the all- 
important difference between a country where the slopes fall 
northwards and the valleys are sheltered from the sun, and 
a land whose plains and hill-sides are bathed in warmth and 
sunshine. To the north—green crowned with the grey and 
white of rock, thick swaying belts of fir woods, maize and 
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some corn slowly ripening, the tinkle of bells that betrays the 
cattle moving amid the pastures. To the south—mountains 
that gleam with richer colouring in a brighter sky and have 
already something of the fantastic forms of the Dolomites, 
valleys a’sparkle in the springtime with silver and pink blos- 
som, and in the autumn heavy laden with apple red and gold 
and the green and purple of the grape. But for all that, there 
is a remarkable unity throughout these regions, not of natural 
beauty alone, but of race and stock, of habits and of culture. 
Wherever you look, you are made conscious of this unity. 
There are affinities, of course, with Bavaria and Salzburg, 
but very few indeed with the Italian districts further to the 
south. 

Houses, churches, cities, furniture, dress—these are all 
distinctive. The north has stamped its design in high-peaked 
gables, in deep-set windows and wooden balconies as in the 
bright religious frescoes which decorate outer plastered walls. 
The churches are small, often squat, and their white-painted 
towers end in tapering spires or rounded Zwiebeltiirme of 
green or red or blue. The serenity of Italian art is wanting : 
carvings are realistic, exaggerated and at times tormented. 
In the fields and even in the mountains you will find large 
crucifixes, frequently life-size, hooded over with a kind of 
pent-house gable, a protection from the snow and heat; at 
cross-roads the shrines of our Lady or the smaller monument 
to some saint, Nepomuk, the martyr who was drowned, and 
so is made, not inappropriately, the guardian of bridges, 
Florian, the Roman legionary, whose name you must invoke 
against danger of fire, Notburga, the peasant maid from Rat- 
tenberg in the Inn valley. Inside the houses a characteristic 
Stube or living room, broad and oblong, with panelled walls 
and ceiling : and round the wall a bench like a window-seat, 
wide and not too high. A large table near the wall, the stove in 
one corner so that plenty of free space is left : wooden chairs, 
their backs carved like shields or ovals with little heart-shaped 
openings cut in them and scalloped edges: a chest or cup- 
board or two with gay, clean patterns in scarlet, blue or white : 
on the ceiling frequently an ‘‘eye of God,”’ a trifle glaring and 
alarming if a salutary reminder, painted in lifelike hues or 
inserted in grey wood, or possibly a star with long pointed 
rays. It is all typically German of the country districts, and 
with local variations might be paralleled in the Black Forest 
or in Frankenland. 
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May we add here a word concerning the castles of southern 
Tyrol? For here, too, the difference upon which we have in- 
sisted above, is again manifest. The Tyrolese castles were 
never the mere grim fortresses that are to be found lower south, 
never the mere military keeps. They are strongly positioned, 
but somehow the rich landscape has robbed them of their 
sternness and they seem to soar like cloud-capped palaces out 
of a faery land of blossom and waving wood. Schloss Reiff- 
enstein, for example, on a mound in the centre of a mountain 
valley, while beneath it flocks graze in the meadows by the 
banks of a glinting stream : Schloss Gufidaun, near Klausen, 
its ugly masonry seen over flowering trees : Schloss Karneid, 
near Bozen, set on its lofty cliff and rising above a forest 
of pine trees to the rush of torrents below : the Sigmundskron, 
perched on a rock edge seeming unsubstantial against the 
evening sky: and, finally, the Castle of Tyrol on a spur of 
stone under a tree-hung hill, with its far-flung view along the 
valley. For the most part ruined now, they still remain—in 
that intangible manner that it is so difficult to assess and yet 
so equally hard altogether to escape—symbols and monuments 
of the country where they are, and the people who created 
them. 

Even in these ominous days, when the serenity of the 
world’s face is darkly troubled by the lowering storm clouds 
of brutality and hate and war, it will not have been out of 
place, we think, to have commemorated the tragedy of the 
Tyrol. 

FRANCIS MARCH. 
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THE CONVERSION 
OF ALESSANDRO MANZONI 


F all the various conversions to the Catholic Faith 

which distinguished the intellectual and literary move- 

ments of the last century, that of Manzoni is in many 

ways the most interesting. The conversion of Newman was 
a great event; but Newman already possessed a deeply re- 
ligious background, and his ‘‘Apologia’’ is a book largely 
dominated by specifically theological controversy. Manzoni’s 
was the conversion of a layman, and of a layman deeply in- 
volved in the intellectual and spiritual issues of his time. His 
was not a choice between the coherence and vitality of various 
interpretations of Christianity, but rather a movement towards 
religion as the logical outcome of his experience, as the only 
possible guarantee of the value and continuity of that experi- 
ence against the analytic scepticism of his environment. It 
was also the conversion of a novelist who was deeply, and 
sometimes even paradoxically, concerned with the moral im- 
plications of his literary work, and whose sense of the artist’s 
moral vocation accompanied him at every stage of his activity. 
And the circumstances of this conversion, which developed 
ultimately from his firm conviction of the relation of art to 
living, and so to morality, are still of singular interest to-day. 
By birth and education, Manzoni was in close contact with 
the significant developments of his time. His grandfather, 
Cesare Beccaria, belonged to a brilliant circle of eighteenth- 
century Milanese intellectuals of liberal tendencies ; Beccaria’s 
famous book ‘‘Dei Delitti e delle Pene,’’ an enlightened 
examination of current views on crime and punishment, was 
praised by Voltaire and studied by Catherine II of Russia. 
Carlo Imbonati, his mother’s lover in Paris, whom Manzoni 
was brought up to reverence and on the occasion of whose 
death in 1806 he wrote his first considerable poem, was another 
man of the same type; the Milanese Abate Parini, perhaps 
the most remarkable Italian poet of the eighteenth century, 
acted as his tutor and addressed to him an important Ode. 
Manzoni himself spent the formative years of his life, at 
about the turn of the century, in Paris, where he was in touch, 
through his mother, with the intellectual life of the salons ; 
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it is the impact of this life upon a young man of unusual and 
even precocious moral sensibility that stands out in any pic- 
ture of these years. 

In the ‘‘Cinque Maggio,’’ his famous Ode on the death of 
Napoleon, Manzoni spoke of ‘‘two centuries, each armed 
against the other,’’ and the phrase describes perfectly his own 
position. His conviction, which he never abandoned, of the 
poet’s moral function in society was inherited from the ‘‘en- 
lightened’’ Liberalism so congenial to his family. Parini, 
in fact, was the poet naturally preferred by this circle of 
moralists and reformers, who shared both his idealism and 
the sense, still alive in-him, of a stable and ordered society. 
A keen satirist, who exposed mercilessly the vices of an effete 
aristocracy in his great mock-epic ‘‘I1 Giorno,’’ and in a num- 
ber of Odes, Parini’s criticism of society was based upon the 
eighteenth-century concepts of the useful and the good. By 
following the morally good, one arrived necessarily at the 
socially useful; what was needed was less a new ordering of 
human society than a universal sense of the duties incumbent 
upon the individual as a result of his place in society. Parini’s 
satire, in other words, still assumed an accepted picture of the 
social order and aimed at expressing the ethical and civil as- 
pirations of the best elements in the commonwealth. 

This view of poetry was accepted by Manzoni in his early 
work and never completely abandoned by him. He assumes 
from the first that the poet has certain duties to fulfil and cer- 
tain functions to perform. His first Satires are directed against 
contemporary vices, and many years later we find him con- 
templating a subject which might have appealed to Parini— 
the arrival of vaccination, with its attendant benefits, in Lom- 
bardy. But conditions were changing. The ideals of the 
French Revolution—Liberty, Equality, Fraternity—implied 
the destruction of the old order. Instead of an accepted sys- 
tem in which each individual occupied a defined place in the 
social scale, and in which every privilege corresponded, at 
least in theory, to a known duty, there arose the abstract ideal 
of the natural equality of all men. Parini’s satires had already 
indicated the corruption which was undermining the old aris- 
tocracy and making revolution at once inevitable and neces- 
sary ; by the time Manzoni began to write, the social values of 
the eighteenth century were no more than a memory. 

That Manzoni realized this change is shown by certain 
observations in the long Appendix on the Utilitarian philo- 
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sophy which he added to the third chapter of his ‘‘Morale 
Cattolica.’”’ Defining Utilitarians as those who consider 
morality in complete isolation from theology, he goes on to 
distinguish between two different stages in the development 
of the system. The first Utilitarians, he tells us, ‘‘admitted 
a priori, and without realizing it, a certain state of society, 
certain principles of public and private law, which they in- 
herited equally from science and from common belief.’ As- 
suming a philosophy which transcended their declared prin- 
ciples, they confined their search for the useful to ‘‘the order 
of secondary things, in which it is reasonable to seek it,’’ 
applying experience and the observation of facts within the 
true limits of their authority. But, as Manzoni goes on to 
point out, ‘‘When they wished to rise to the higher and more 
complex truths which are called principles, they found the 
way barred by a wall which they had allowed to be raised be- 
hind their backs, that is by a philosophy . . . which made them 
wander through pathless districts in pursuit of appearances 
arbitrarily called principles.’’ In other words, their errors 
in philosophy contradicted their just social doctrines and 
inevitably prepared the way for the revolutionaries who turned 
the tables upon them with the following argument: ‘‘You 
have sought to discover the greatest sum of utility which can 
be obtained, given certain institutions, instead of attempting, 
as your own principles required, to find out which were the 
institutions most adapted to furthering the greatest sum of 
utility for all.’’ From reform within-a given social framework 
to the dissolution of that framework : that was the revolution 
which Manzoni, whose own views on society were largely 
derived from the first generation of ‘‘Utilitarians,’’ saw taking 
place before him and which he was concerned to save from 
the charge of mere destructiveness. 

The change is reflected in his early writings. Manzoni’s 
satires are no longer, in fact, expressions of an accepted social 
consciousness. They show an awareness of social duty un- 
supported by accepted social standards; and, in the absence 
of these standards, they are mainly expressions of personal 
disdain. The poet, in his isolation, sees nothing more than 
a contrast between his personal ideals and the degeneracy of 
the times. He would not, he says, in his Ode on the death of 
Carlo Imbonati, dwell upon the vices of the ‘‘soiled century’”’ 
if he could see ‘‘on earth a ray of virtue’’ which he might 
celebrate in his poem. These denunciations are not success- 
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ful satire because they lack that basis of accepted values upon 
which genuine satire depends. In its absence, one might take 
them for expressions of individual spleen, were it not for the 
high note of personal integrity which distinguishes them. 
For the moral example of Parini, although it no longer finds 
genuine Satirical expression, persists in Manzoni’s sense of 
personal dedication to truth. The words put into the mouth 
of Carlo Imbonati, when the dead man appears in a vision 
to the poet, are typical: ‘‘Feel and meditate: be content with 
little: never take your eyes from the goal: keep pure your 
hand and mind... Never betray the sacred Truth, and never 
utter words which may encourage vice or deride virtue.’’ In 
this sense of truth as something to be attained by continual 
personal effort and severe discipline, Manzoni is with the 
Romantic poets of the new age; but this ‘‘romanticism’’ is 
modified and subdued by the inherited conviction that truth is 
inseparable from virtue and that the poet is given certain ethi- 
cal conditions to observe. 

The implications of this double conviction affected the 
whole of Manzoni’s life. His conversion took place while he 
was still young, but its consequences were matured in long 
years of patient thought. His external life, which was singu- 
larly uneventful, is interesting to us only as a background to 
the intellectual and moral issues raised by his artistic develop- 
ment. Even his marriage to Enrichetta Blondel, a Calvinist 
of deeply religious conviction who preceded Manzoni into the 
Church, is secondary to the urgency of these problems. 
Roughly speaking, we may say that Manzoni was concerned 
with the artistic implications of a philosophic dilemma, and 
that he sought its resolution in the acceptance of a moral (and 
so religious) doctrine. Keeping in mind these different as- 
pects of his thought, we shall be able to find a sequence in the 
various stages of his development. The philosophy which 
dominated Manzoni’s environment in his Parisian days was 
that associated with the names of Condillac and Helvétius. 
According to it, valid human experience was limited to a 
series of simple sense-impressions, and no truth was firmly 
established which did not spring immediately from the evi- 
dence of the senses. The results of this philosophy, though 
not yet altogether apparent, were soon to become so; how 
could one preserve, on this basis, the continuity and 
“‘rationality’’ which bind together these separate impressions, 
already discarded by Hume as go much mere “‘prejudice’’ ? 
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The importance of the problem was obviously more than 
strictly philosophic. It first affected Manzoni acutely in the 
form of a practical artistic question—the question, that is, 
of the relation between historical truth and dramatic repre- 
sentation. Manzoni, influenced by his liberal and humani- 
tarian upbringing, as well as by his own temperament, was 
deeply concerned with the moral and educative content of his 
art. Consequently, when he began to write his two historical 
tragedies (‘‘Adelchi’’ and ‘‘Il Conte di Carmagnola’’), he felt 
that he must safeguard this content in the only manner 
countenanced by the rationalistic temper of his age—by abso- 
lute submission to historical fact. In his poem commemorat- 
ing Carlo Imbonati, Manzoni had affirmed his intention of 
never betraying the Truth; and truth, for the philosophers 
who had so deeply influenced him in Paris, was something 
presented ready made to the mind in its observation of objec- 
tive reality. According to this positivistic view, knowledge 
of a given situation in the past can teach us how to react to 
circumstances exactly similar in the future; but to interpret 
the past in the light of the present or in any way to insert our 
own experience into an account of historical events, is to dis- 
regard truth and, therefore, Manzoni would add, to sin against 
moral obligation. To use imaginary characters in a presenta- 
tion of historical events was tantamount to lying; the most 
Manzoni will ever allow (and he is not sure even about this) 
is that certain personages, like the two peasants around whom 
he wove the intricate story of the ‘‘Promessi Sposi,’’ may be 
allowed, always provided that they do not conflict with what 
is known to be historically true, to represent aspects of his- 
tory which are too humble to have been recorded but which 
the author, after due meditation, has derived from his sources. 
So far did these moral scruples take Manzoni that still later, 
having written his masterpiece in the form of an historical 
novel, he followed it with a long essay to prove that it was 
impossible even to conceive of such a work! But, being an 
artist before he was a philosopher, he could not avoid being 
exercised by the problem of the relations between determined 
“‘truth,’’ and the creative conscience of the artist engaged in 
its ‘‘interpretation.”’ 

Manzoni’s dilemma is well expressed in an important letter 
written to his friend Fauriel: ‘‘The ever-growing taste for 
historical studies will end by modifying the ideas of the audi- 
ence, so as to render more rare and difficult all theatrical suc- 
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cesses which appeal only to the ignorance of the pit. It 
seems as though history were finally about to become a 
science ; it is being refashioned on all sides.’’ This was writ- 
ten before Manzoni’s two plays were finished; later, in 1829, 
when they had been completed and their partial failure was 
evident, he wrote that ‘‘my present opinions in this matter 
[that is, concerning the historical drama] tend definitely to- 
wards anarchy, not to say to the destruction of the art itself.’ 
These considerations are neither accidental nor trifling ; they 
reveal a decisive uncertainty in Manzoni’s attitude. History, 
according to the ‘‘modern’’ philosophy of his youth, was 
conceived of as a development determined and complete in 
itself, which allowed of nothing but passive recording on the 
part of the student. Manzoni outlived the popularity of this 
philosophy by many years, but he never abandoned the con- 
ception of historical truth which naturally derived from it. 
There is an important account by Carl Witte, the famous Ger- 
man Dante scholar, of a visit to the author of the ‘‘Promessi 
Sposi’’ in 1831, in which the whole question was fully dis- 
cussed and Manzoni’s position clearly stated. Witte writes: 


A lengthy conversation on this theme revealed again 
and again the obstinate determination with which Man- 
zoni insisted on the theme that every story could only 
be either Truth or Falsehood, and that all Falsehood is, 
and will always be, immoral. In vain, I sought to remind 
the poet, who thus condemned his own works, of the fact 
that no historian, in so far as he wished to be creative and 
not a mere chronicler of events, could ever give the bare 
facts without expressing his own judgment about them, 
and that therefore every historian writes, although in a 
more restricted sense of the word, an historical novel. 
Manzoni censured this kind of historiography and pre- 
ferred instead a mere collection of dates with scrupulous 
indication of all sources. In vain, I pointed out the 
highly ethical effect the ‘‘Promessi Sposi’’ had had: he 
replied that the best end could never justify immoral 
means.’ 


The quotation is precious because it shows us that Witte and 
Goethe, whose opinion Witte was reflecting, did not perfectly 


1“*Deutsche Rundschau,’’ Vol. 132, Berlin, 1907. I am indebted for the 
quotation to an article on ‘‘Manzoni and Goethe,’’ by Jean F. Beaumont 
(Italian Studies, February, 1939). The whole article is decidedly worth 
attention. 
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grasp the nature of Manzoni’s difficulty. The philosophy 
assumed in their criticisms is quite different from that upon 
which the novelist’s dilemma rested. They both argue from 
a conviction that the search for truth necessarily involves a 
subjective judgment, an element of personal interpretation : 
‘fevery historian,’’ as Carl Witte puts it, ‘“writes an historical 
novel.’’ Once this is accepted, the question of the relation- 
ship between art and truth no longer arises; the reviewer of 
Manzoni’s novel in the 1828 volume of ‘‘Kunst und Alter- 
thum’’ found no difficulty in asserting that ‘‘ Truth comes only 
from a rich spirit which is absorbed by Nature, and which 
in its turn absorbs Nature, thus supplying the imagination 
with material; so the Truth bears the particular impression 
of that spirit.’”, Manzoni would have replied that such a con- 
ception of truth was unintelligible and virtually a contradic- 
tion in terms. The philosophy he had inherited made it im- 
possible for him to accept such a definition of the relation- 
ship of the artistic consciousness to truth; it safeguarded the 
rights of the artist at the cost of sacrificing the only concep- 
tion of truth which Manzoni found intelligible. Truth was, 
for Manzoni, something given and purely objective, some- 
thing which subjective impulses could not affect without lead- 
ing to that absolute scepticism which was, at bottom, his con- 
tinual concern. The element of interpretation, which the Ger- 
mans regarded as inseparable from the study of history, was 
excluded by Manzoni as something arbitrary and tending in- 
evitably to falsehood. His insistence upon dates and sources, 
recorded by Witte, represented the limit beyond which his 
philosophy would not take him and beyond which he saw 
nothing but uncertainty and deception. And since truth was 
also the object of artistic creation, similar limitations imposed 
themselves upon the novelist. It was the writer’s duty to 
represent historical truth, which had in itself a moral value 
(and in this transition from fact to moral judgment lies the 
crux of the whole question) beyond that of any artistic fiction 
or interpretation. So much, Manzoni considered, was certain. 
The problem which remained, and which Manzoni never 
really solved, was: In what way could the personal experi- 
ence of the author enter into this closed circle of historically 
‘“‘given”’ truth ? 

The possible consequences of this dilemma between per- 
sonal interpretation and determined ‘‘truth’’—historical or 
otherwise—did not affect Manzoni alone. They became in- 
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creasingly clear during the course of the century. On the one 
hand, devotion to ‘‘natural’’ truth led to the naturalistic 
writers of Italy and France, of whom Zola is the type and 
Giovanni Verga, who transcends it in his best work through 
other sources of strength, the exception. On the other, self- 
centred romanticism brought writers, past the crisis of Sym- 
bolism, to the complete irresponsibility of Surrealism. Art 
became either a careful transcription of ‘‘reality’’ or a record 
of more or less unrelated impulses. Manzoni, within the 
definite limits of his interests, was already aware of these 
possibilities of ‘‘anarchy’’ (as we have seen, he even uses 
the word), and much of his work resolved itself into an attempt 
to overcome it by an acceptance of Catholic moral doctrine. 
By this acceptance, he confirmed his belief in the objective 
reality of the historical process as well as in the moral signi- 
ficance which he attempted in his work to derive from it. The 
values which he was reading into history when he wrote the 
‘‘Promessi Sposi’’ were not his own—so Manzoni argued— 
but derived from the Church; and the truth of the Church’s 
teaching, itself developed through history, is guaranteed by 
God. The argument, of course, is not completely satisfactory. 
What Manzoni really needed was a more adequate philo- 
sophic definition of Truth, and a more careful distinction be- 
tween the various activities of the mind. Without such a 
definition—and here his German critics were right—the im- 
portance attached by criticism to the artist’s personal experi- 
ence can hardly be justified, and the writer is logically reduced 
to pointing the morals to be derived from history in the light 
of Christian teaching (which, incidentally, would be a very 
poor account of the ‘‘Promessi Sposi’’). Much of Manzoni’s 
novel, in fact, is dominated by this uneasy relationship be- 
tween didactic purpose and a decidedly intractable personal 
experience. On the other hand, it is also true that the writer’s 
freedom of interpretation, unless supported, consciously or 
otherwise, by a general account of experience which allows 
for it, degenerates fatally into mere irresponsibility. There 
could be no clearer illustration of the necessary, if delicate, 
relationship between criticism and philosophy. 

Various contemporary solutions offered themselves to Man- 
zoni in his search for a philosophy to safeguard his moral 
sense of the continuity and significance of experience. It 
adds to the interest and honesty of his conversion that he did 
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not readily accept them. There was the Romantic revival in 
its Catholic form, most notably represented in Chateau- 
briand’s ‘‘Génie du Christianisme’’—a religion which ap- 
pealed rather to the sentiments than to the intelligence, and 
which tended to obscure the moralistic conception of life so 
fundamental to Manzoni. Manzoni’s comments are sharp 
and to the point. As he says in ‘‘La Morale Cattolica’ : ‘‘Men 
frequently confuse their imagination for the conviction of their 
hearts and consider themselves converted when they are only 
thinking of conversion.’’ And again: ‘‘ ‘La Génie du Chris- 
tianisme’ is a work of rhetoric, not of conviction.’ Outside 
the revival of romantic Catholicism, there were various writers 
who attempted to combine the developments of rationalistic 
thought with the exigencies of conscience in a facile and rather 
flimsy compromise. Their attitude is typically expressed by 
Cabanis, a writer known to Manzoni, in a passage from his 
posthumous works : 


And even at a time when practically all positive re- 
ligions have been profoundly shaken in the faith of the 
peoples, some on account of their shocking absurdity, and 
others on account of their open immorality ; at a time, 
nevertheless, when so many enlightened men, even 
among those whose intentions are above suspicion, pro- 
claim with remarkable conviction, the moral or at least 
the political utility of religion in general, there is good 
ground for believing that any religion would be accepted 
with favour which, without shocking the natural lights 
of reason, would afford the surest and noblest guarantee 
of individual virtue, and the tranquillity of the social 
state. 


There is every reason to suppose that these ideas were familiar 
to Manzoni from his earliest days, and that he was disposed 
in his youth to accept them. But once more that refusal to 
simplify, which is, perhaps, Manzoni’s greatest quality, ap- 
peared and showed itself in his criticism of this shallow 
optimism ; and once more we can point to a phrase in which 
the reasons for his condemnation are made clear: ‘‘Religion 
must not be called true because necessary . . . but rather neces- 
sary because true.’’ Taken all in all, this is a remarkable 
saying for the early nineteenth century. Manzoni’s clear grasp 
of the issues at stake is discernible, not for the first time, in 
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the economic conciseness of his phrasing as he repudiates the 
optimism of his upbringing on account of its practical, moral, 
and religious insufficiency. 

Testing, as it were, by a slow process of trial and error the 
answers of his age to the moral problem which confronted 
it, Manzoni arrived step by step at his conversion. That this 
conversion did not cause in him, as in some others, a growing 
indifference to the issues of his time is sufficiently shown by 
the fact that his speculations on the historical drama began 
only after the decisive step had been taken. His life as a con- 
vert continued to be animated by the intellectual integrity 
which is his outstanding virtue. His attitude to the thought 
and feeling of his age can be described in his own words: 
‘‘Whenever the world has recognized a true and generous 
idea, we should, far from seeking to contest it, bring it back 
to the Gospel, show that it is to be found there, remind the 
world that, if it had listened to the Gospel, it would have re- 
cognized it from the day of its birth’’ (“‘Morale Cattolica’’). 
The first productions of Manzoni’s conversion were the ‘‘Inni 
Sacri,’’ a series of sacred poems founded upon the liturgical 
seasons of the Church. He announced their spirit in another 
letter to Fauriel; he had endeavoured ‘‘not to search after 
poetry which, when sought after, is not found; but rather... 
to think the sentiments and common ideas of the Church, 
ideas which, by the very fact of being held in common, be- 
come true sentiments.’’ Those who seek vainly after poetry 
are the extreme romantics who lack an adequate basis for their 
moral consciousness, and so are unable to impart significance 
to their feelings. This criticism of them has behind it the 
whole of Manzoni’s thought-out experience, and shows us 
why his new poetry aims at transcending this fatal irrespon- 
sibility of the individual in the rich, common experience of 
Christendom developed through historical tradition, and 
rationally justified. There are reasons for believing that Man- 
zoni’s attempt failed, obviously in the ‘‘Inni Sacri,’’ more 
subtly in the infinitely greater ‘‘Promessi Sposi.’’ To show 
this, however, would require at least another essay ; the pur- 
pose of this one is to stress the firm integrity and deep sen- 
sibility which made the converted Manzoni a great writer. 


D. A. TRAVERSI. 








MISCELLANEA 


I, CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


ROMAN VIGNETTES. 
XVI 


ST. JOHN LATERAN 


OURTEEN and a half years ago a modest Miscellanea, the | 


present writer’s earliest contribution to these pages, ended with 
the following paragraph: ‘‘ ‘Bene fundata est.’... As we leave 
the church by the eastern door, we look for a few moments over 
the old Aurelian walls across the plains of the Campagna to the 
Latin hills. The sun has set; already the valleys are clothed with 
dimly-clinging mist, and the hills are purple before the approach 


of Night. And just for that moment nothing seems real save the | 


far-off, everlasting hills that speak of the love of God for man, 
and the great Basilica behind that tells, albeit in lisping syllables, 
of the love of man for God.’’ The Basilica in question was that of 
St. John Lateran: the occasion the sixteenth centenary of its first 
consecration, which was commemorated with all due pomp and 
circumstance on November 9, 1924. Inside the church—a riot of 
light and colour and magnificence; piers and columns along either 
side in their drapery of gold and scarlet ; between them in the arch- 
ways, hanging tapestries which recalled in vivid tones the triumphs 
of the Redeemer and His Church or biazoned forth in fitting phrases 
the eulogy of this Senior Basilica of Rome. ‘‘Non est hic aliud 
nisi domus Dei et porta coeli’’—or, on another banner—‘‘Bene 
fundata est domus Domini, supra firmam petram.’’ ‘‘Bene fundata 


est’’—‘‘ Well and truly established.’’ Its history of more than six- } 


teen centuries is a guarantee of this. 
To one revisiting St. John Lateran after an interval of fourteen 


years there were some few changes to register. Saddest of all, 
perhaps, the realization that the peroration of 1924 could never 
have been written in 1938. Doubtless the hills still grow purple 
as their shadows lengthen across the valleys, but your eye can no 
longer follow the gradual rise of the plain until it merges into the 
steeper hill-side. In the foreground are now blocks of flats and 
tenements, their outside walls jauntily stuccoed in varying shades 
of green and brown and orange, and athwart balcony rails a gay 
assortment of quilts and cloths and garments lazily stirring in the 
air as though to do honour to some festival. 

St. John Lateran is one of Rome’s most historic churches. 
‘“‘Lateran”’ it is called from the adjoining palace which once be- 
longed to the patrician family of the Laterani. Nero, the Em- 
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peror, coveted and confiscated it. Afterwards it remained con- 
nected with the various Imperial houses till, by a marriage settle- 
ment, it came into the possession of Constantine. In the year of 
his famous edict which first gave open toleration to the Chris- 
tians, Constantine presented the palace to the Pope, Melchiades. 
It has been Papal property ever since: in fact, before the Avignon 
period it was the normal residence of the Pontiffs. Very soon a 
chapel was inaugurated within the palace precincts: the chapel be- 
came a church and was finally consecrated in November, 324, with 
the title of Basilica of the Saviour. Much later, during the ninth 
century, the names of the two St. Johns, Evangelist and Baptist, 
were associated with it: that is the reason why to-day it is gener- 
ally known as San Giovanni in Laterano. But proudest of all its 
titles is that of ‘‘Omnium Urbis et Orbis Ecclesiarum Mater et 
Caput’’ (Mother and Chief of all churches, whether in Rome or 
throughout the world). 

Its history, like that of Rome itself, has been a chequered one. 
Spared by Alaric, the Goth, it was ravaged and partially destroyed 
by Genseric, the Vandal. Situated, as it was, near the city walls, 
it could scarely hope to be immune throughout the many attacks 
and incursions of the fifth and succeeding centuries. Pope Leo 
the Great repaired the damage inflicted by the Vandals. Adrian I 
amplified and extended the building during the eighth century. His 
work was not, however, destined to last, since the Basilica was 
entirely ruined in the earthquake of 896. Reconstructed by Sergius 
III (g04—911) it flourished in peaceful stability and, under Adrian 
V and Nicholas IV, was completely renovated. The mosaics which 
to-day adorn the tribune and were pieced together by two Francis- 
can friars, Jacopo Turriti and Jacopo da Camerino, date from this 
restoration. They are of distinct interest. Over a Head of Christ, 
surrounded by eight cherubim, hovers the Holy Spirit as a dove: 
below there rises a jewel-encrusted cross out of the four streams 
of Paradise from the waters of which sheep and deer are drink- 
ing; to the left, and slightly below the level of the cross, stands the 
Virgin, who presents the Pope, Nicholas IV, to her Son. There 
is the usual accompaniment of familiar saints, Peter and Paul, the 
Baptist and the Evangelist and—the mark of the friar artists— 
Francis and Anthony. The figures of the Pope, as befitted a mere 
mortal, and of the two more recent saints, are on a smaller scale 
than the rest. The Head of the Saviour would seem to be part 
of an older picture: tradition indeed loosely suggests that it is a 
relic of the original mosaic of the days of Constantine; it certainly 
has something of the sombre and frightening majesty of earlier 
portraits. There was a story that on the day of the church’s first 
consecration at the hands of Pope Sylvester, there appeared of a 
sudden. in the apse an image of our Lord’s face which this mosaic 
was made to commemorate. Believe it or not: but the story is 
an old one. Nicholas IV, for example, has left it on record that 
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he restored the ‘‘sacrum vultum Salvatoris’’ to the place ‘‘ubi 
primo miraculose populo Romano apparuit, quando fuit ista Ec- 
clesia consecrata.’”’ 

The fourteenth century brought with it two major disasters for 
St. John Lateran, both of them by way of fire: the first in 1308, 
after the withdrawal of the Popes to Avignon, so that it was re- 
garded by the pious Roman as a mark of divine displeasure that 
the Roman Bishop had deserted Rome. Further attempts to re- 
build came to nothing in the second blaze which broke out in 1360: 
for the next few years it lay in melancholy ruin. Urban V began 
another restoration, the walls were beautified with Florentine fres- 
coes, and the Gothic canopy, which still rises above the high altar, 
was designed at this period by Giovanni di Stefano at the expense 
of Charles IV of France. Since then the shell of the building has 
remained intact: there have been additions, replacements, some re- 
modelling—for better and, it must be confessed, for worse. Sub- 
sequent disasters have not been ‘‘acts of God’’ but due to the bad 
taste of men. Not every addition, of course, has been unfortunate. 
The present northern entrance which opens on to the Piazza of 
the Lateran, with its Egyptian obelisk, was constructed in the 
time of Sixtus V at the end of the sixteenth century; the eastern 
facade that looks down the long avenue to the church of Santa 
Croce, where a monument to the heretic Giordano Bruno lurks im- 
pertinently among the trees, was erected 150 years later; while 
scarcely half a century ago, the choir and tribune were enlarged 
by Leo XIII whose remains rest at last in the church to which 
that great Pontiff, in life, was so devoted. 

Seen from afar, across the roofs of the city, St. John Lateran is 
imposing, not for its height or for any cupola like that of St. 
Peter’s, but because of the series of gigantic statues which crown 
its gabled fagade. There are fifteen of them, representing Christ 
with fourteen attendant saints. The main facade beneath them, 
with its lofty vestibule and the five doors which lead within, is 
massive, severe even to the point of stiffness but quite free, at any 
rate, from unworthy decoration. You enter the church through 
one of the doors and for a moment your impression is similar. 
You are struck by the admirable proportions of the central nave, 
by the splendid sweep of the building from the entrance up to the 
altar and choir. But then, if you have come with a critical as well 
as a pilgrim’s eye, disillusionment will descend upon you. The 
Lateran is the least satisfactory of the four great Roman Basilicas. 
It lacks the warm majesty of St. Peter’s and has nothing of that 
amazing blend of richness and simplicity of St. Paul’s: nor is it 
friendly and appealing as is St. Mary Major with its dancing fres- 
coes and its gold-encrusted wood. Instead, it is chill and bleak 
as though you had strayed into some majestic mausoleum. There 
is relief in the choir and in the pictures in the transepts, but the 
nave is cold. This ill effect is heightened by the vandalism of 
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Borromini who buried the original ten columns along either side 
in five gigantic piers which now seem heavy, squat and cum- 
brous. In the piers are vast niches with statues of the apostles, 
baroque at its biggest and very nearly at its worst: faces are 
strained, gestures theatrical, and the sculptured garments are 
ruffled and twisted as though some great gale were blowing 
through the aisles. 

But for all this, St. John Lateran retains a place in every Chris- 
tian heart. It is the oldest of Rome’s great churches, the Cathe- 
dral of the Popes. Significant, therefore, that this year, 1939, the 
new Pontiff should have paid it the traditional visit on Ascension 
Day and from its loggia given the age-old blessing to the crowds 
in the square and the avenue beneath. 


XVII 
THE APPIAN WAY 


Southwards from what was formerly the Appian Gate, but has 
since been christened with the name of St. Sebastian, runs all that 
is left of the old Appian Way. ‘‘The Queen of Highways’’ was 
once its proud title, for it was the first strand in that network of 
Roman roads which was to cover, first the Italian peninsula and 
afterwards much of the then known world. The remote ancestor 
of our Watling Street, it was begun in 312 B.c. by the censor, 
Appius Claudius (whence its name) and ran as far as Capua. Later 
it was extended further until, passing through Benevento, it ter- 
minated finally in Taranto and Brindisi, thus becoming, for a time 
at least, the normal traffic artery for commerce with the Near East. 

‘‘The first strand in a vast network’’—the phrase is very true, 
for in later Imperial times communications within the Empire 
were extraordinarily well developed. The most distant outposts 
were in touch with the capital. Travelling was probably faster 
and more comfortable in the second or third century A.D. than it 
was in the eighteenth. Indeed, until the appearance of the rail- 
way and steamboat, it may be doubted whether there was any age 
in which travelling was easier or more general. The Emperor 
Hadrian visited every part of his dominions from the Solway Firth 
to the Euphrates: a good average for a sea voyage was 130 miles 
a day; it took five days, for example, to go from Puteoli, the port 
of Naples, to Corinth. A trip to Egypt and up the Nile was the 
mark of a liberal education, almost a necessary feature of a 
‘‘finishing-school.’’ Land travel was effectively organized. At 
the gates of the country towns were the stations of the posting 
corporations with carriages for hire and a change of horses at 
every stage. In this manner, even in the first century B.c., Julius 
Cesar could journey from Rome to Gaul at the daily rate of a 
hundred miles. 

It is tempting to linger upon some of the details of this postal 
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service. Couriers left the cities every day, though it was not until 
the reign of Nerva (late first century) that the State assumed full 
and direct control of the arrangements. Some forty years later, 
under Hadrian, this control was extended throughout the whole 
Empire. The couriers were mounted and carried their dispatches 
in a sealed bag attached to the saddle. They followed the main 
roads, changing steeds at every ‘‘mutatio’’ or halt (these were 
nine or ten miles apart) and spending the night, or eventually hand- 
ing over their mail-bag to a fellow-courier at a ‘‘mansio’’ or larger 
station (roughly thirty miles from one another). Private persons 
were allowed to make use of the Government service provided they 
had secured an official permit. They rode in ‘‘raedae’’ or light 
carriages, horse- or mule-drawn: war material and merchandise 
would be loaded upon heavier waggons (‘‘clabularia’’), dragged by 
teams of oxen. Thus there was a ‘‘cursus velox’’ or quick service 
for letters and individuals along with a ‘‘cursus clabularius’’ or 
slower service for goods. We are reminded of the grande vitesse 
and the petite vitesse for sending luggage across the Continent : 
there are times when one would back the oxen of the ‘‘cursus 
clabularius’’ against the latter. The smaller and the major halt- 
ing-stations were admirably organized: the former with carriages 
and stables and barns, the latter, in addition, with inns and hos- 
tels, with grooms and drivers, couriers and veterinary surgeons 
and a posse of local police, all under the authority of the ‘‘Praefec- 
tus mansionis.”’ 

Passing under the arch of the Gate of St. Sebastian, with its two 
cylindrical towers that crown the wall, and gazing down the first 
stretch of the old Appian Way, one might be forgiven for not at 
once adverting to its former magnificence. A city taxi hastening 
back from one of the many catacombs, a low-roofed, green ‘‘auto- 
bus’’ crawling upwards to the Gate, a picturesque wine-cart, bear- 
ing its casks from the ‘‘castelli’’ or local hills, the driver lolling 
under his umbrella-like protection from the sun, and bells on the 
horse a’jingling, the tread of a company of pilgrims or a guitar- 
note through an open doorway—these are the sounds and sights 
as you walk the first few hundred yards under the railway bridge 
with its track for Civitavecchia, past the little stream of the Almone 
in which the priests of Cybele or the Syrian ‘‘Magna Mater’’ bathed 
the statue of the goddess on the occasion of her yearly festival, to 
the chapel of ‘‘Domine, quo vadis?’’ Here, at the forking of the 
road, is the traditional spot associated with the charming story of 
our Lord’s appearance to St. Peter when the apostle was escaping 
from the city during the Neronian persecution. ‘‘Lord whither 
goest Thou?’’ was Peter’s question, and the answer ‘‘to the city 
to suffer in your place.’’ A chapel marks the supposed site of the 
apparition and to make assurance doubly sure, you will be shown 
the imprint of two feet upon a stone. The legend is a beautiful 
one, but the chapel is stuffy and neglected: the cynic might re- 
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mark that to have left such footprints, our Lord must have been 
at least ten or eleven feet in height. 

Past the chapel, to the left, the Via Appia continues. For a 
space you walk between walls of beaten earth—dullish brown with 
a grey undertone—and now and then, through the entrance to a 
farm or modest, creeper-fringed ‘‘osteria’’ you may glance back- 
wards at the city ramparts or over the sun-drenched Campagna, 
ribbed with the lines of broken aqueducts. In the fields to the left 
the basis of some ‘‘columbarium’’ or burial vault in which were 
preserved the funeral urns of a pagan family. For the Appian 
Way, like many another of the great Roman roads, was lined with 
tombs: elaborate monuments many of them, rich with flashing 
marble and heavy with sculptured reliefs. The Roman loved to 
find his last resting-place near to the tread of busy, human feet 
so that the passing stranger might turn aside for a moment to 
salute his memory. The horror of the lonely soul, it has been said 
finely, cut off from the kindly fellowship of the living and lingering 
on in a forgotten grave, to which no loving hand should ever more 
bring the libation or the violets in spring, which should one day 
awaken no memory or sympathy in any human heart, was to the 
old Roman the worst terror in death. Along this road of Appius 
Claudius the many heaps of tumbled brick and stone bear witness 
still to this old and very human desire. 

To the right, hidden beneath the earth, are Christian catacombs. 
Scarcely a mile past the chapel of the ‘‘Domine, quo vadis?’’ and 
you are at the entrance to the cemetery of San Callisto. The best 
known of the many catacombs, it is the one usually visited by the 
pilgrim. Gallery upon gallery—normally three deep, sometimes 
four, with very occasionally a fifth dark tunnel underneath: a pale 
and unsubstantial atmosphere that filters down from air shafts, 
now completely shrouded in grass and weeds: muffled footfalls 
on hardened earth, and issuing from some side chapel an eerie 
beam of taper or candle light. For here are the Chapel of the 
Popes with the Greek inscriptions of five third-century Pontiffs ; 
another chapel of St. Cecilia where, it is said, was discovered her 
body incorrupt: and the crypt of Lucina, a Roman matron—this 
possibly the oldest portion in this hidden city of the dead. Almost 
adjoining, though you cannot pass underground from one to the 
other, is a series of passages and rooms, under the present church 
of St. Sebastian. There are a few splendid vaults with patterned 
ceiling, and the famous Platonia, a deep chamber, in which the 
bodies of the two Apostles, Peter and Paul, were cunningly con- 
cealed for protection’s sake, either immediately after their mar- 
tyrdom or during the persecution of Valerian. 

Up once more into the open air—here pagan monuments are 
above and Christian shrines beneath the earth—and onwards past 
the extensive ruins of Maxentius’s race-course, constructed in 
memory of Romulus, his son, who died as a boy in 307 A.D., and 
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by the round tower of Cecilia Metella, the wife of the younger 
Crassus, whose father was a triumvir with Pompey and Julius 
Cesar and who himself fought as a general throughout Czsar’s 
wars in Gaul—to the Belvedere, at which point the Appian Way 
loses its ‘‘suburban’’ and assumes a country character, and where 
you have an admirable view across the plains to the white villages 
and townlets on the Alban hills. 

From here the way becomes an avenue of dark and sombre 
cypresses, and then is bare and open, save where a handful of lofty 
pine trees cast their united shadow across some ruined tomb. Here 
a broken column; there a fragment of bas-relief against brick, 
which hints at the sepulchre of Seneca or the family of the Rabirii 
or the ‘‘freedmen’’ of an Emperor; just off the road the vast ground 
plan of some patrician villa. A wine-cart moving wearily in the 
heat, a rumbling waggon with the laboured rhythm of twin white 
oxen, sheep wandering and a lone pine that stands sentinel against 
the horizon—so are the busy scenes of yesterday merged in the 


luminous haze of to-day’s oblivion. 
J.M. 





THE RETURN OF “L’ACTION FRANCAISE.” 


HEN, on July 6th, the Holy Father authorized the publica- 

tion of the Decree removing the ban on the French 
newspaper, L’Action Francaise, he put an end to a state of 
affairs which had, for thirteen years, caused acute distress to 
many faithful Catholics in France. The circumstances which 
made it possible for that ban to be removed reflect such credit on 
the editors of that journal that we have twofold grounds for con- 
gratulation, and can recall the outlines of an unhappy story without 
fear of awakening resentment. 

The reasons which led to the condemnation of L’Action 
Frangaise are simple enough, though not easy to disentangle 
from the complex psychological considerations which make it hard 
to determine when and how far such a condemnation is expedient 
or profitable. The complexity of the problem was largely due to 
the personality of a single individual of whom we shall have 
something to say later. It is sufficient here to state that, 
in spite of the fact that the paper was ostensibly the official 
organ of the Royalist party in France—a party with strong 
Catholic support and close historical affinities with the Church— 
the French hierarchy was becoming increasingly alarmed at the 
way in which its adherents, especially those of less mature years 
and judgment, were being influenced by a philosophy which was 
utterly opposed to the teachings of the Church and had certainly 
no necessary connexion with the Royalist cause. Therefore, in 
August, 1926, the Cardinal-Archbishop of Bordeaux issued a 
strongly-worded warning against the teachings of the editorial 
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management of the paper. Not, of course, that the Cardinal 
sought in any way to interfere in the political teachings of that 
body; but it was a cause of alarm that the philosophical views 
held by the real editorial force, M. Charles Maurras, were not 
only unsound in themselves but also so closely connected with his 
political theories that, in spite of the protests of those who de- 
clared themselves whole-hearted subjects of the Church, it was 
impossible to be a loyal supporter of L’Action Frangaise and a 
true Catholic. In September a letter from the Holy Father ap- 
proved the action taken by Cardinal Andrieu; in December he 
explicitly stated, in a consistorial allocution, that it was unlawful 
for Catholics to ‘‘adhere to the programme and to the school of 
those who place the interests of party before those of religion, 
making use of the latter to promote the former.’’ 

It is here that the Holy Father lays his finger on the real 
problem. We have already mentioned the close affinities existing 
between the Church and the Royalist party in France—affinities 
of an historical nature, it is true, but such as to make many Catho- 
lics think of the fortunes of the Church as bound up with the 
success Of the Royalist cause. Hence the bewilderment of many 
quite sincere Catholics at this attitude of the Holy See. Catho- 
licism—Royalism—L’Action Frangaise : the three seemed to them 
to be knit together by a natural bond. Therefore, the authorities 
must have been misled: therefore, it seemed clear, the political 
enemies of Royalism were using the weapon of ecclesiastical con- 
demnation. Protests were made. Affirming their loyalty to the 
Church, many said they could not be required to sever their 
connexion with the organ of their political faith. But formal 
condemnation followed. Catholics could not be readers of L’Action 
Francaise or members of its League. Confessors were bound to 
refuse absolution to those who persisted in such conduct. 

The test was a stern one, and all honour to those who showed 
the depth of their Catholic convictions and the strength of their 
faith in submitting to an order which, as many held, was ultra 
vires as being concerned with a purely political matter. We in 
England cannot appreciate how stern the test was, since we can- 
not realize how much Royalism was, as it were, part of the re- 
ligious faith of many a devout Catholic. For some, alas! as the 
Holy Father had implied, it was almost truer to say that their 
Catholic Faith was part of their political creed. For them, since 
the very salvation of France was bound up with the success of 
that creed, since in it alone they saw any hope of escape from a 
return of the disaster of war which they believed inevitable unless 
they could put an end to ‘‘le régime du chaos démocratique et 
des chiméres pacifistes,’’ there could be no submission. ‘‘Contre 
la nouvelle hécatombe, L’Action Francaise est notre protectrice, 
notre seul bouclier : on ne nous |’arrachera pas!’ We can sym- 
pathize with such passionate, if misplaced, loyalty. But fortunately 
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it does not represent the general Catholic attitude which was one 
of sincere, if somewhat bewildered, submission. 

The bewilderment was due to failure to appreciate the danger. 
Most of those who saw in the editor, Maurras, nothing more 
than a great protagonist of the Royalist cause, who, for all his 
known agnosticism, displayed a great sympathy for the Church, 
could not appreciate the necessity of condemning all that the 
paper stood for because of the philosophical views of its editor. 
They failed, presumably, to see how much his political views were 
but one expression of his whole attitude to reality. 

This is no place to undertake an estimate of the character and 
beliefs of Maurras, but something must be said in order to let it 
be seen how utterly right the Church was in the step she took. 
For, in his earliest writings he manifested a sympathy with 
paganism that was more than a literary dilettantism, but went 
hand in hand with a contempt, sometimes explicit, sometimes 
veiled, for the transcendent character of the Christian revelation. 
His ‘‘religion’’ is that of humanitarianism; his chief intellectual 
allegiance is to Auguste Comte; his Supreme Being is Humanity, 
though not the totality of human beings—at least in practice. 
*‘Jusqu’a nouvel ordre, pour fort longtemps peut-étre, la patrie 
représentera le genre humain pour chaque groupe d’hommes 
donné.’’ It is in keeping with such a mentality that he should 
have found his literary affinities in Voltaire, Stendhal, Renan, 
Anatole France. And though, as we have said, Maurras mani- 
fested a genuine sympathy with the achievement of Catholicism, 
that was not because he in any way believed in the divine truth 
of the Church’s teaching, but simply because he could not close 
his eyes to the simple fact that European civilization in general 
and France in particular owes a tremendous debt to the Catholic 
Church, seen merely as a human institution. 

It is easy, then, to see how those who admired Maurras as a 
great patriot and an ardent Royalist might be misled into thinking 
that his superficial sympathy with the Church was sufficient to 
justify their allegiance to him, an allegiance which was safe 
enough so long as it was limited to the purely political sphere, but 
might so easily lead to intellectual and spiritual adventures 
wholly at variance with the Christian revelation. Not that it has 
ever been suggested that Maurras was in any sense disingenuous 
or used an apparent sympathy with the Catholic achievement to 
seduce Catholics from their deeper allegiance. On the contrary, 
everything points to the fact that, sincerely enough, he respects 
the convictions of his Catholic associates and disciples. But the 
danger remains. 

The years that followed the condemnation, naturally caused 
great difficulties on both sides. On the one hand, however loyally 
Catholics might submit, they could not but be increasingly aware 
of the dangers to France and to civilization from forces which 
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they believed might best be combated through the Action Fran- 
¢aise League : and on the other hand, the directors of that League 
must have suffered a considerable financial loss, to say nothing 
of the still more serious dearth of talent, through the withdrawal 
of a large body of supporters. 

In November, 1937, occurred an incident which may have had 
no small influence in bringing about the ultimate reconciliation. 
In that month, the Duc de Guise, claimant to the French Throne, 
issued a proclamation in the course of which he made a statement 
about the position of the Action Frangaise. Whilst acknowledging, 
and expressing his gratitude for the great help which had been 
given by that paper, he stated categorically that it could in no 
sense be regarded as the authoritative interpreter of his mind. 
In fact, he declared, Royalist as it may be in its political doctrine, 
its principles in general are incompatible with the traditions of 
the French monarchy. The immediate reaction of the party of 
L’Action Francaise was to plunge into rather violent recrimina- 
tion, but the dignified conduct of the Pretender and his circle 
cannot have failed to convince genuine Royalists that they need 
not altogether regret the ban on their paper. And this further 
set-back must have done something to persuade the leaders of the 
paper that a reconciliation with Rome would help them to restore 
their waning fortunes. 

At any rate, on June roth of this year, the board of directors of 
the paper addressed to His Holiness Pope Pius XII a letter, 
couched in terms of the deepest respect and sincere submission, 
renewing the expression of sentiments already submitted to the 
late Holy Father. Over a year before his death, Pius XI had 
manifested his desire that the breach might be closed; and now 
the ban is lifted. Accepting the assurances of the directors that 
they regret all their past errors, reject all principles and theories 
contrary to the teaching of the Catholic Church, and ‘‘desire to be 
very careful to conduct the journal in such a way that neither the 
contributors nor the readers will find there anything to trouble 
their consciences, either directly or indirectly,’’ the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Holy Office permits Catholics to possess and to read 
copies of L’Action Francaise, although, of course, the ban on 
those numbers already placed on the Index remains in force. 

Such, then, is the end of the affair. Maurras’s philosophy re- 
mains condemned: works of his already on the Index remain 
forbidden : but, qua editor of the paper, he has given the guaran- 
tees which enable the authorities of the Church to rest assured 
that in the lawful pursuit of their political, social and other 
‘‘temporal’’ interests, her children will not be exposed to dangers 
in the only sphere that directly concerns her—that of their eternal 


welfare. 
T.C. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


AMERICA: Aug. 12, 1939. Cardenas Prepares for the Workers’ 
Revolution, by John E. Kelly. [An alarming picture of the 
latest plans for revolution of President Cardenas with the 
assistance of the many immigrants from Red Spain. | 

CaTHOLIc HERALD: Aug. 11, 1939. Scientists ... . Historians... 
Psychologists. {Gives a useful account of the Summer Schools 
held this year at Cambridge and their assessment of the Catho- 
lic contribution to present-day science. | 

CaTHoLic Times : Aug. 18, 1939. Do You Read Intelligently?, by 
W. J. Blyton. [A few pertinent questions to the reader with 
some hints as to the true manner of intelligent reading. ] 

Cité CHRETIENNE: Aug. 5—20, 1939. Le Réveil Catholique en 
Uruguay, by Raoul Rey-Alvarez. [An interesting summary of 
recent Catholic advance and development in Uruguay. | 

Civi_tA CatTTotica : Aug. 5, 20, 1939. La Nazione Valore essen- 
zialmente Relativo, by Father A. Messineo, S.J. [Provides 
some sane and fundamental thinking as an antidote to the 
poison of ultra-nationalism. | 

Etupes : Aug. 5—20, 1939. La Soumission de I’ Action Frangaise, 
by Pére René d’Ouince, S.J. [A clear account of the problem 
of that well-known French newspaper with an account of its 
condemnation and its more recent submission to the Holy See. ] 

OcipENTE: Aug., 1939. Presépios—Villancicos de Barro, by 
Mario de Sampayo Ribeiro. [A finely-illustrated article on 
Christmas cribs and hymns. ] 

STIMMEN DER ZEIT: Aug., 1939. Maurice Blondels Philosophie 
des Menschen, by August Brunner. [Contains an interesting 
study of Blondel’s thought as a means to awaken the non- 
religious man to an awareness of higher things. ] 

STREVEN : Aug., 1939. De Binnenlandsche Politiek van Polen, by 
Professor O. Forst de Battaglia. [An illuminating appreciation 
of the Polish situation from the point of view of a neutral 
observer. | 

TaBiet : Aug. 19, 1939. Cardinal Newman at Oxford, by Father 
Henry Tristram. [Containing some pleasant reminders of the 
great Cardinal taken chiefly from hitherto unpublished sources. | 

UniversE: Aug. 11, 1939. The Work of John Huss still goes on, 
by Hilaire Belloc. [A short but timely note on the position 
and importance of this Bohemian rebel against the Church. | 

Viz EcoNoMIQUE ET SOCIALE: July—Aug., 1939. La Course aux 
Armements, by Pére A. Muller, S.J. [Another study of the 
rapid and dangerous growth of armaments with suggestions 
for a return to saner policies. | 
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REVIEWS 


1i—THE HOLY EUCHARIST IN EARLY TIMES ‘* 


HE evidence for the history of the Holy Eucharist could be 

printed on a very few pages, but the theories built up on 
that evidence are intricate and manifold. At the outset it is neces- 
sary to take sides in the controversy concerning the Last Supper, 
namely, whether this was the Jewish Paschal Supper or merely 
the festive Haburah. Dr. Cirlot has opted for the latter view, 
and his study of the evidence commences with the assumption that 
the Last Supper was not a Pasch. This is perhaps the most con- 
venient manner of conducting such an inquiry, for the considera- 
tion of each piece of evidence in the light of two different hypo- 
theses would render the work unduly cumbrous and complicated. 
It is to be hoped, however, that someone will now provide an 
account, equally thorough and painstaking, from the opposite point 
of view, that is, of those who regard the Last Supper as the 
Pasch. And this second theory is by no means unacceptable. 
There are a number of indications which go to show that the 
Jewish mind of the time would have tolerated the observance of 
the Pasch on one day by the (predominantly Sadducee) chief 
priests, and on the next by the Pharisees of the school of Sham- 
mai. St. John has not told us exactly who ‘‘they’’ were who had 
still to eat the Pasch on the day of our Lord’s crucifixion but, if 
they were mostly Pharisees, this would still leave it possible for 
our Lord to have observed the Pasch with the legal heads of the 
Jewish religion on the previous evening. 

Dr. Cirlot, starting from the Haburah meal, comes to the con- 
clusion that this customary meal was continued in the Church of 
Jerusalem after the Ascension, and that it began with the breaking 
of bread, continued with a supper in common, and ended with the 
blessing of the Cup. ‘‘At the first, the ‘consecration’ of the bread 
would have been the very brief and simple bread-blessing, the 
grace-before-meals. The ‘consecration’ of the cup would have 
been longer, being the so-called grace-after-meals.’’ These Jewish 
formulae seem to recur ‘‘transposed into the higher spiritual key’’ 
in the ‘‘Didache.’’ Later, the common meal, which was the 
Agape, was omitted, and the two blessings brought into imme- 
diate juxtaposition. This change would leave the ceremony too 
short, and so the ‘‘synagogue service’’ of lessons and chants was 


' The Early Eucharist. By Felix L. Cirlot. London: S.P.C.K. Pp. x, 268. 
Price, 12s. 6d. 1939. 
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added to it, thus giving in outline the plan from which our pre- 
sent rite was to develop. 

It is noticeable that while Dr. Cirlot here uses the desire for a 
longer service to explain a change in the form of the Liturgy, he 
is equally ready to invoke a desire for brevity to account for other 
adaptations at the Baptismal Eucharist (pp. 51—53), as it is evi- 
denced by Justin. This seems to suppose that the early Christian 
liked his service to last neither more nor less than half an hour. 
As against this, the author is prepared to allow (p. 69) that among 
many variant formulae for the main parts of the Anaphora, the 
‘*fullest, most definite and most explicit type was sure to prevail’: 
thus he abandons his earlier principle which referred to the desire 
for brevity. It is unfortunate that such inconsistencies appear in 
the work of Dr. Cirlot, which otherwise follows the texts very 
closely and is unwilling to twist them or make them carry more 
than is fair. It is true, of course, that many scholars are pre- 
pared to accept the existence of a common meal between the re- 
ception of Christ’s Body and Blood by the faithful, but was this 


meal the Agape? The Baptismal Eucharist of Hippolytus shows ul 


the neophyte partaking of cups of water and of honey mingled with 
milk, after he had received the Body of Christ and before he re- 
ceived the Cup. This connexion of the Eucharist with the milk 
and honey of the Promised Land (given to one who has just passed 
through the Red Sea of his Baptism) is to be found much earlier 
than Hippolytus in the Odes of Solomon (Odes, 4, 8, 19, 35, 40): 
it might also be inferred from 1 Cor. x, 6. But can such practices 
have been primitive? When St. Paul’s unruly Corinthians met 
for the Eucharist, they did not wait for one another. Now it can 
scarcely be supposed that the hasty ones received the Body of the 
Lord and began at once the common meal, during the course of 
which the late-comers arrived. The meal must have come first, 
to be followed by the reception of the Lord’s Body and Blood when 
all were present. Dr. Cirlot realizes (p. 26) that it would be mean- 
ingless for St. Paul to say : ‘‘Wait for one another in the Breaking 
of Bread,’’ since one would bless and break for all, but he does 
not make the further inference about the place of the common 
meal. 

The Epiclesis is bound to be considered in theories of the early 
Liturgy and, while the author holds the view that the primitive 
Epiclesis was an invocation of the Trinity afterwards appropriated 
to the Holy Spirit, he makes his position more difficult than it need 
be, by regarding the Latin and Ethiopic texts of Hippolytus at this 
point (A.T., iv, 12) as better than that preserved in the Testamen- 
tum Domini, which is, however, preferred by the most recent and 
careful editor, Gregory Dix, in his 1937 edition. 

While these points have called for comment, it is only fair to state 
that the author’s professed purpose of ministering to the progress 
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of historical truth and the vindication of sound theology is largely 
realized, and, while Catholic theologians may regret his occasional 
lack of precision in theological statement, they will welcome many 
of his conclusions, notably the frank assertion that ‘‘men always 
leave the Church when they come to doubt her realistic teaching 
on the Eucharist.’’ J.H.c. 


2—EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION * 


HIS book brings to its conclusion the enterprise sponsored 

with admirable public spirit by the late Mr. Edward Eyre, 
which was described in the pages of this review on its commence- 
ment as a great historical undertaking. The present volume is 
devoted to a broad survey of the relations of Europe with the non- 
European peoples, and the planning of the treatment of so vast 
and complicated a subject is a task calculated to tax to the full 
the resources of an historian of the highest attainments, even if 
supported by the most generous assistance which he might draw 
from his fellows through the medium of the many institutions and 
societies designed to promote historical study. 

The reader of this volume will find himself drawn into a specu- 
lation of great interest, for which much valuable material is made 
available, as to the best ways and means of handling so great a 
theme by a co-operative effort, and no criticisms, however great 
or numerous, which he may feel called upon to make of the 
volume, as a whole or in its parts, are likely to detract from the 
admiration which he must feel for the spirit which prompted Mr. 
Eyre, at an advanced age, to undertake the labour and expense 
involved. He will have no doubt that the purchaser of this hand- 
somely-produced volume of over twelve hundred pages, illustrated 
by twenty maps, at the modest price of twenty-five shillings, will 
find himself under the sense of obligation to a benefactor, and that 
the outstanding value of several of the contributions make it a 
desirable and useful acquisition. 

It can hardly be thought that Mr. Eyre succeeded in keeping 
in view the aims which he set forth in the preface to the first 
volume, when he adopted the simple plan of dividing up his sur- 
vey on a geographical basis, and enlisted thirteen contributors to 
treat the fifteen sections into which his book was to fall. When 
it is said that nine of the sections deal with the contacts of Euro- 
pean peoples with various regions in Africa, it will be readily seen 
that an impossible burden is placed on the remaining sections. 
Once the reader has left the sure guidance of Mr. Douglas Wood- 


1 European Civilization. Its Origin and Development. Vol. VII. The Re- 
lations of Europe with non-European Peoples. By Various Contributors under 
the direction of Edward Eyre. London: Oxford University Press. Pp. 1,209. 
Price 25s. (7 vols. 126s.). 1939. 
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ruff in his stimulating and effective introductory essay entitled ‘‘The 
European Frontier,’’ which traces the passage of medieval Chris- 
tendom from a position of defence, he is left to his own devices in 
an endeavour to keep in view the unity and distinctive character 
of European civilization in its expansion to the ends of the world, 
to note what is common in the causes which impelled the European 
peoples to this intense activity and in the problems of the accom- 
modation of their colonists to the peoples with whom they were 
brought into close political contact, to discover and compare the 
influence and distinctive contributions of various forms of re- 
ligion in a movement which has so deeply affected the destiny of 
the whole human race. In the circumstances a great opportunity 
was missed when Pére Charles was assigned the task of tracing 
the contacts of Europe with the Far East, and incidentally of 
covering the history of British India in twenty pages, half the 
space devoted to the story of the Belgian Congo. No one was 
better fitted than this distinguished theologian, who has done so 
much to stimulate the scientific study of the missionary effort 
of the Church, to provide what is wanting in this volume, and 
what we were entitled to expect, namely, a survey of the manifold 
problems arising from the work of colonization in the light of 
Catholic theology, and the history of the Catholic missions. If 
such a contribution had been made, so momentous an event as 
the foundation of the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide could 
hardly have escaped mention in this volume, as appears to be the 
case. 

It was, perhaps, unavoidable that the volume should have lain 
on the stocks for many years, so that changes of great significance 
in the past decade have not been considered, but some effort should 
have been made to study the trend of events which has done so 
much to increase the sense of public responsibility in colonial ad- 
ministration, the growth of the idea of trusteeship seen, for 
example, in the system of mandates, supervised, at least in inten- 
tion, by the League of Nations. It can hardly be said, too, that 
any attempt has been made to gather any of the lessons which 
might be learned from the experience of the greatest experiment 
in colonial administration, the British Empire. 

In this volume, however, are to be found several contributions 
of distinct and high value. First among them must be reckoned 
Mr. W. Christie Macleod’s study ‘‘The Contacts of Europe with 
the American Aborigines,’’ which occupies a fifth of the volume. 


In a monograph on this scale an authority of the highest standing 
on American history is able to institute a detailed comparison be- 
tween the methods and effects of the efforts to colonize the North 
and South of the American Continent and to give ample support 
for conclusions which are of the utmost interest and importance. 
The particular problem of Negro Slavery is the subject of a sec- 
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tion by Mr. Carter G. Woodson, who gives a masterly summary 
of its history, though we must regret his failure to mention St. 
Peter Claver. It is difficult to see how Mr. Eyre could have been 
more fortunate in providing for the treatment of the Continent of 
America, and the reasoned tribute which both writers pay to the 
superior civilizing influence of the Catholic religion is imposing and 
decisive. Mr. Macleod stands out from the other contributors in the 
range and depth of his knowledge of his subject, and he opens 
up for us a field of history with which very few are familiar on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

A contribution which calls for special praise is Miss Margaret 
L. Hodgson’s essay on Holland in Africa; this gives a most satis- 
fying account of the background of the native question in South 
Africa and illustrates admirably how theological questions lie at 
the root of history. Another outstanding contribution is that of 
Father Eris O’Brien, devoted to Australia and New Zealand. 


B.J.F. 


3—PLATO AND PARMENIDES* 


E are told that Herbert Spencer, after a reading of Plato’s 

‘*Republic,’’ confessed himself unable to see why it was so 
highly esteemed, but those who are prepared to give a little more 
time to the study of Plato are aware that he does not yield up his 
treasures as easily as that. His dialogues cannot be read in isola- 
tion, either from each other or from the works of the predecessors 
and contemporaries who helped to mould the mind of Socrates—for 
not even Socrates learnt everything from his mysterious daimon— 
and his illustrious disciple. Professor Cornford’s work, Plato and 
Parmenides, in the International Library of Psychology and 
Scientific Method, to which its author has already contributed two 
excellent commentaries on Plato, is an entirely praiseworthy addi- 
tion to the study of Greek Philosophy, setting the Parmenides in 
its historical background, and illuminating the dialogue with a 
wealth of material concerning the Pythagorean system, without 
which we cannot hope to do justice to Platonism. A valuable 
introductory chapter on Pythagorean cosmogony is followed by 
an even more important study of the ‘‘Way of Truth’’ of Par- 
menides, in which we are shown Parmenides as a sort of pre- 
Socratic Kant—though Professor Cornford does not himself sug- 
gest the parallel—attacking the traditional Pythagorean view of 
the phenomenal world as inconsistent with Pure Reason, though 
in his ‘‘Way of Seeming’’ he apparently accepts, much in the spirit 


1 Plato and Parmenides. By F. M. Cornford. London: Kegan Paul. Pp. 
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of the ‘‘Critique of Practical Reason,’’ beliefs about ‘‘irrational 
appearances’’ which are irreconcilable with ‘‘rational reality.’’ 

The next chapter shows how Greek Philosophy of the fifth cen- 
tury was dominated by the attempt to expose the weaknesses of 
the position taken up by Parmenides, though no one succeeded 
until Plato. The rest of the book is a commentary on Plato’s 
Parmenides (in the author’s admirable translation) which it is 
clearly impossible to appraise in a review. It is sufficient to say 
that all the author’s Platonic erudition is brought to bear to eluci- 
date it and to justify the author’s belief that the ‘‘hypotheses’’ of 
the second part of the dialogue are to be interpreted neither in the 
Neoplatonic way as an attempt at a statement of mystical theology, 
nor in the way that has found favour with some modern commenta- 
tors, namely, as though they were nothing more than a species 
of humorous polemic, reducing Eleatic doctrines to an absurdity. 
As against these views, Professor Cornford argues convincingly 
that, in the later portions of the dialogue, Plato is modifying the 
Parmenidean attack on Pythagoreanism, showing what elements 
may be retained in both, and, incidentally, establishing a ‘‘meta- 
physical logic’’ which was to be the basis of much of the argument 
of the latest of the Platonic dialogues. 

The Neoplatonist interpretation is due largely to the fact that 
Plato, in speaking of the One as possessing no positive attributes 
and, in a sense, not even existing, is anticipating the negative theo- 
logy of Plotinus, and is really stating a belief that God is somehow 
“‘above’’ and ‘‘beyond’’ being and all other attributes. But, as 
Professor Cornford well points out, ‘‘Aristotle, if anyone, must 
have understood the Parmenides correctly; and to his far from 
mystical temperament it would have seemed the worst sort of 
nonsense to say of the supreme God what Plato does say of the 
One, that he cannot have any sort of being and nothing true can 
be said about him.’’ But, whilst it is possible for Plotinus thus 
to use what one may call the ‘‘accommodated’’ sense of Plato’s 
words, their plain meaning is that they are a reductio ad absurdum 
of Parmenides’s insistence on the absolute unity and indivisibility 
of his One to the exclusion of all other existent things. If other 
things do not exist at all, then we have no means of coming to 
know the One—since all our knowledge is, immediately, of ‘‘other 
things’’—and, therefore, we have no right to predicate anything, 
even existence, of the One itself. 

This, then, is Plato’s refutation of the Parmenidean attempt to 
set up a logical barrier between the ‘‘Way of Truth’’ and the ‘‘Way 
of Seeming.’’ The existence of the ‘‘world of sense’’ is not an 
irrational and self-contradictory illusion, but reason itself justifies 
our belief in such a world, carrying us all the way from Par- 
menides’s own hypothesis of a One which is really existent, to the 
existence of particular sensible bodies possessed, at times, of con- 
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trary qualities. Thus he defends against Parmenides the Pytha- 
gorean evolution from the monad to the complex of numbers con- 
stituting individual bodies, whilst in the course of his dialectic 
he is enabled to develop and modify somewhat the doctrine of the 
Forms as found in the earlier ‘‘Phaedo.’’ 

T.C. 








SHORT NOTICES 


THEOLOGICAL. 


LTHOUGH the modern attack on Christianity tends to con- 

centrate more and more on a denial of the rights, or of the 
very existence, of God, that does not mean that there is not still a 
great controversy raging round the Person and Nature of Jesus 
Christ. Therefore, there is real need of such a book as Father 
Koesters’s The Believer’s Christ (Herder : 14s.), a translation from 
the German original published nearly two years ago. The contents 
of the book are, naturally, familiar to all who have made some study 
of Apologetics, though there are not more than one or two books 
in English which contain the wealth of material accumulated by 
Father Koesters, but it is in his division and manipulation of that 
material that the originality of the book appears. The author 
starts from the fact of faith in Christ as an actuality, as in a 
sense its own justification, showing how the rationalistic attack 
has done nothing to weaken it. He then goes on to discuss the 
basis upon which that faith is built, and here, with a vast array 
of erudition, he demonstrates once again the unshakeable certainty 
of the historical arguments which issue in the Christian’s act of 
faith in the divinity of the Person of the man, Christ Jesus. In the 
last section of the book, Father Koesters shows how the doctrine 
of the Incarnation is organic to the whole scheme of Christian 
thought and Christian practice. When the original German edi- 
tion of this work was reviewed in these pages it was said that it 
“deserves an enthusiastic welcome from Study Clubs, Bible 
Circles, Evidence Guilds . . .,’’ but the language difficulty must 
have diminished that enthusiasm. Now that the work is accessible 
in English we can echo with greater conviction the hope of the 
earlier reviewer. 


CATECHETICAL. 


Collections of humorous or of edifying stories are generally 
somewhat tedious, and for exactly the same reason: they give 
an overdose of what should be taken at intervals and in modest 
quantities. In any case, they are not intended for continuous 
reading. Understood in this sense, the three volumes of Father 
F. H. Drinkwater’s Catechism Stories (B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d.; 
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1s. 6d.; 2s. 6d.) will be a boon to the harassed teacher for they 
are a mine wherein to quarry apt illustrations of the Catechism 
answers. The stories and examples selected are varied, not with- 
out humour, and, for the most part, they make their point well. 

We can commend very highly indeed Catholic Faith: A Cate- 
chism (Kenedy, 3 vols.), based upon the authoritative ‘‘Catholic 
Catechism”’ of Cardinal Gasparri, which has been edited by Dr. 
Felix Kirsch, with the assistance of Sister M. Brendan. The 
three volumes are not continuous, in the sense that the subject- 
matter of the second begins where the first leaves off, but each is 
complete in itself, the first volume being intended for beginners, 
the second for the middle forms and the third for the later years 
of school life. The editors tell us that ‘‘advance copies of the 
(third) book have been used successfully by adult groups as the 
basis of the study done in discussion clubs,’’ and though the ques- 
tion and answer form is, we feel, a somewhat unattractive way of 
presenting any subject-matter, there is far more in the books than 
the mere statement of Catholic doctrine. Thus, in Vol. I, we are 
introduced to various pious ‘‘games’’—(‘‘Make believe that you 
are one of the Apostles on the first Pentecost. Tell what happened 
on that day’’): Vol. II gives us a list of questions to answer, 
connected with the subject-matter of the actual Catechism (‘‘Lou 
Sen is a pagan in China. He does not know Jesus Christ. Write 
a short letter in which you tell the story of what you know about 
Our Redeemer’’): whilst in Vol. III we are presented with a list 
of ‘‘Problems and Topics for discussion,’’ suited to those of a 
more mature age—(‘‘Are you bound to protect other people when 
you have a cold, influenza, etc.? Why?’’ ‘‘What is a sick-call 
set? What does it contain?’’). It will be clear, then, that all 
teachers of the Catechism will find stimulation from these books, 
and we hope they will find their way into all our schools and 
convents. 


APOLOGETICAL. 


Since Cardinal Newman wrote his Apologia the successive con- 
version narratives that have appeared in English, reveal a striking 
diversity despite the fundamental similarity of their theme. Into 
the Living Waters (Longmans: 5s.), the story of the conversion 
of Mr. G. A. S. Norman, is quite individual in its method. Begin- 
ning with an analysis of the psychological motives which hinder 
the perception of the truth, the writer goes on to discuss the inci- 
dents which removed his own prejudices and enabled him to see 
clearly the compelling nature of the Church’s claims. The book 
is somewhat discursive in form and the argument is not always 
easy to follow, but the patent sincerity of the writer will command 
a sympathetic hearing, and the novelty and freshness of approach 
are stimulating and suggestive. As a rule, such narratives are 
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written wholly after the event, but much of Mr. Norman’s argu- 
ment was actually formulated whilst he was still in process of con- 
version: this adds to its force and interest. 

All students of Apologetics should be urged to read La Grand’ 
Route Apologétique, by Chanoine Eugéne Masure (Beauchesne : 
21.00 fr.). In this stimulating and genuinely valuable work the 
Director of the Lille Seminary argues convincingly that the tradi- 
tional method of presenting the case for Catholicism often fails to 
win a hearing because it is too purely intellectual and almost Car- 
tesian in its neglect of what he calls l’apologétique du signe. Some 
idea of his thought may be given by saying that, to the traditional, 
deductive method of the syllogistic chain, linking the fundamental 
proof of the existence of God to the arguments by which the divine 
mission of Christ is demonstrated, he would maintain a contrary 
—though not a_ contradictory—position, the quasi-inductive 
method, which argues from the single fact of the miraculous to the 
whole realm of the supernatural order which this implies. Of 
course, such a system is not valid so long as we are content to re- 
gard the miracle in its purely external, natural aspect, but, basing 
himself upon St. Thomas, and rejecting the modern, Humian 
notion, he enriches the whole of Catholic apologetic by recalling 
it to the way followed by Augustine, Aquinas and the greatest 
minds of Christianity. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


If any have been tempted to think that that Knight Errant of 
Thomism, M. Jacques Maritain, is blind to the treasures which 
exist in many an enemy fortress, and which, when cleansed of 
their former associations, may be profitably used in the service of 
the Cause, they cannot do better than read his four essays on 
L’Esprit dans sa Condition Charnelle (Desclée: 20.00 fr.). In 
the first of these, ‘‘Freudisme et Psychanalyse,’’ he accepts the 
psycho-analytic method of Freud as the fruit of a truly valuable 
investigation, while he rejects Freud’s chimerical philosophy and 
purges his psychology of its vitiating factors. In the second 
essay, ‘‘Signe et Symbole,’’ he shows how the intelligence of 
primitive man, while not differing essentially from that of man 
to-day, represents a different state of development, that is to say, 
is used under different conditions, subject, namely, to the primacy 
of imagination. In the primitive world man is indeed in its 
infancy, but he is man nevertheless ; human intelligence is present 
in him as in ourselves. M. Maritain has also some interesting 
remarks to make in this suggestive essay on the function of sign 
and symbol in sacramental religion and in art and poetry. The 
third essay, ‘‘L’Experience Mystique Naturelle et la Vide,’’ sug- 
gests an extremely interesting explanation of Indian Yoga. M. 
Maritain does not deny the possibility of supernatural mysticism 
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outside the Christian revelation, but we believe that his ascription 
of a large part of Hindu experience to natural mysticism, in the 
form of a negative intuition of the soul’s existence in itself, con- 
tains considerable truth. The chapter on ‘‘Science et Philosophie’’ 
is an example of the clarity of M. Maritain’s thought on one of his 
favourite topics. He shows how the modern science of phenomena, 
if pursued in the light of the principles of Thomistic epistemology, 
leads to views, which agree with those held by the School of 
Vienna, as represented by Moritz, Schlick, Rudolph Carnap and 
others. At the same time, when the members of this school pass 
judgment on metaphysics and on the relation of phenomenalistic 
science to faith, they go beyond their brief. It is their scientific 
method that is valuable, not their philosophy. 


PATRISTIC. 


In The Happy Life (Herder: 7s.) we are presented, on alternate 
pages, with the Latin text and an English version of St. Augus- 
tine’s early dialogue De Vita Beata. The editor, Dr. Ludwig 
Schopp, is an Augustinian scholar of considerable standing. An 
introduction places the dialogue in its historical context and deals 
with the criticism of Dr. Thimme that ‘‘the basic thoughts of the 
De Vita Beata are essentially Stoic, its conclusions and especially 
the tone entirely neo-Platonic.’’ The theme of the work is the 
desire of man for happiness, its treatment is somewhat academic, 
its general spirit light and friendly. The translation is correct 
and adequate, though possibly a trifle too literal and conventional. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


A series of talks on the Blessed Sacrament to Religious form the 
contents of Tantum Ergo Sacramentum (Coldwell: 11s.). The 
talks were delivered by the late Dr. Joseph Gross, Bishop of Leit- 
meritz in Bohemia, and have been edited by Father Wendelin 
Meyer, O.F.M. A short biography of the author precedes the 
addresses. These are eloquent and evidently sincere, and a pro- 
found spirit of piety and devotion to the Eucharist pervades them 
throughout. The treatment, however, is in no sense new, and 
even for an American publication the cost of the book is very 
high. 

A second edition of Father F. J. Mueller’s Christ’s Twelve 
(Coldwell: 4s. 6d.) provides us with straightforward and pleasing 
character-studies of the original Apostles and of St. Paul. Their 
source is, naturally enough, the New Testament, but Father 
Mueller is not afraid to fill in the background for his readers with 
here a few touches of colour and there a flick or two of the imagina- 
tion. The result is a simple, readable book which can be re- 
commended to a wide public. 
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Learn of Me (B.O. & W..: 6s.) is the third of a series of-books 
by Father John Kearney, C.S.Sp. It is modestly sub-titled: 
‘‘Materials for Meditation on the Spiritual Life and What it re- 
quires of Us.’’ The central problem it faces is that of spiritual 
mediocrity and the lapse of the soul from generosity to selfishness 
and meanness. To combat this tendency the author introduces 
many valuable considerations on the main themes of submission to 
the will and promptings of God and of the lessons of Calvary and 
the Cross. A most useful book for meditation, it is well-stocked 
with sound thoughts and many practical applications. 

In that admirable series of ‘‘Directives,’’ published by Flam- 
marion of Paris for the remarkably small price of 2.25 francs per 
volume, there now appears a short Vie de Jésus which has been 
assembled from the works of Dom Columba Marmion. Abbot 
Marmion’s writings are sufficiently familiar to English readers to 
need no further commendation. This neat little volume, with a 
charming picture on either cover, is not a life of our Lord in the 
strict sense but contains a number of meditations upon several 
important mysteries of that life. For what it costs and gives, it 
could scarcely be over-praised. 


ASCETICAL. 


We are surely right in thinking that a very profound and very 
important change is coming over modern ascetical literature. For 
so long now—perhaps ever since the Reformation—there has been 
an almost unanimous insistence on the need for flight from the 
world, and for a concentration on the personal needs of one’s own 
soul. The ‘‘spiritual life’’ consisted primarily in the performance 
of a number of ‘‘duties,’’ almost unrelated to one’s ordinary exis- 
tence. The result was, of course, that a ‘‘spiritual life’’ became 
a sort of luxury—the prerogative of Religious or of the leisured 
laity. But of very recent years, more attempt has been made to 
relate ascetical writing to the needs of the laity at large, and the 
result has been to bring into that literature a much-needed re- 
juvenation. In La Doctrine Spirituelle des Hommes d’ Action 
(Editions Spes: 20.00 fr.), Pére Frangois Charmot, S.J., has 
sought to grapple with the problem of providing a system of spiri- 
tual principles for those who, if they are to find sanctity at all, 
must find it in and through their daily lives. ‘‘Car, a l’exception 
des heures de sommeil, l’action recouvre toute la durée de leur 
vie.’* He bases his teaching on the fundamental principle that 
sanctity may be achieved through activity, which is seen as col- 
laboration with the eternal activity of God—realized in practice 
by activity in charity, in union with the God-Man. Not, of course, 
that Pére Charmot fails to appreciate the importance of the strictly 
“‘religious’’ life, and in a third part he shows the application of 
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his principles as revealed in the spiritual doctrine of St. Ignatius. 
A timely and genuinely helpful work. 

That work is the law of human life is a truth grasped no less 
clearly by Mgr. Chevrot, who has published a second series of 
Notre-Dame conferences, under the general title La Vie de 
l’Homme Nouveau (Desclée: 18.00 fr.), which have as their gen- 
eral theme the elaboration of the Christian truth: ‘‘he that loseth 
his life for my sake shall find it.’’ In these six sermons, Mgr. 
Chevrot shows how it is through work that man’s true dignity is 
achieved, through self-denial self-realization, through detachment 
true wealth. In the second half of the book he has published the 
five conferences constituting a Retraite Paschale, in which he has 
traced out the steps by which the sinner returns to God; he bases 
his teaching on the parable of the Prodigal Son, which he dis- 
cusses in an admirably practical and ‘‘realist’’ way, encouraging 
those who have turned from God, whether in thoughtlessness, in 
boredom, in deep selfishness, to return to the Father who has never 
ceased to look for that return. 

In a dozen chapters to which he has given the title Dialogue de 
l’Homme et de Dieu (Desclée: 20.00 fr.), Canon Jacques Leclercq 
has sought to formulate his attitude to life. Beginning with a 
preliminary chapter on the importance of thinking as against learn- 
ing—‘‘Ne plus apprendre! Penser!’’ are his opening words—the 
author ranges over a field which is sufficiently familiar to those 
who have thought at all about Christian fundamentals. The very 
titles—‘‘Dieu,’’ ‘‘Le miracle,’’ ‘‘Créature’’—are banal enough, 
and yet we feel that here is a mind which is alive. Each page is 
lit up with some flash of inspiring comment or original outlook, 
and one lays aside the book with the feeling that here is a man 
who has not allowed his Christian belief-and practice to degenerate 
into the merely passive acceptance of a system of cold and lifeless 
truths. A book well worth writing—and reading. 

The three foregoing books are concerned with theoretical ex- 
positions of Christian fundamentals. Le Paradis Blanc (Descleée: 
15.00 fr.) is a beautiful miniature of Catholic life in practice—the 
life of the Chartreuse of Valsainte. The author, Pierre van der 
Meer de Walcheren, a talented Dutch convert, intimate of Léon 
Bloy, friend of Jacques Maritain, and himself a writer of distinc- 
tion, spent some time as a member of that community before being 
obliged to return, regretfully, to the world. This little work, em- 
bellished with some half-dozen photographs, partly historical, 
partly descriptive, introduces the reader once more to that fascinat- 
ing life which is such a ‘‘scandal’’ to those outside the Church. 
‘For still the Lord is Lord of Might; in deeds, in deeds He takes 
delight,’’ sang the poet reproachfully, failing to mark the intense 
activity of the most contemplative of Orders. Here we are shown 
that the Carthusian ideal is no selfish striving after the peace of 
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idleness, but is rather an uninterrupted output of energy, devoted 
to all that is highest in life. Personal ‘‘perfection’’ is merged in 
the entirely un-self-regarding quest for God alone. Increasing sim- 
plification of desire, of intellectual activity, these are not the aims 
of weaklings but the rewards made to the strong. 


LITURGICAL. 


We are not in the habit of giving ‘‘Shrovetide presents,’’ but 
if we were, then Lent and Easter (Coldwell: 3s.) would make an 
excellent one. Translated from the German of Hermann Franke, 
it seeks to bring out the Church’s purpose as revealed in the 
earliest liturgical documents and practice concerned with the season 
of Lent. It emphasizes the important truth that Lent is not a mere 
time of repressive penance, which is somehow ‘‘made up for’’ at 
Easter, but reminds us that it is a preparation for the latter, that 
the two are intimately linked together and that the Liturgy is, as 
always, the external symbolization of the deeper reality—the life 
of glory-through-suffering—led by Christ in His own Person, but 
led none the less truly by every Christian, as member of His Body. 


HISTORICAL. 


From time to time centenaries and anniversaries remind us of 
much unselfish and even heroic work which is being carried on in 
the Christian cause and of which otherwise we might remain un- 
aware. Thus are we made more conscious of the extent and variety 
of Catholic endeavour. A beautifully printed brochure, published 
by Vromant, and edited by Dom Idesbald van Houtryve, O.S.B., 
tells the story of Les Seurs de la Charité de Namur. An intro- 
ductory letter from the Bishop recalls the event of their second 
centenary (this occurred actually in 1935) and eulogizes the insti- 
tute as ‘‘l’une des gloires les plus pures de notre diocése.’’ A 
preface contains the discourse preached on the occasion of the cen- 
tenary by Cardinal Sincero, the protector of the Congregation. It 
was originally founded by a devoted widow, Mme. Bourtonbourt, 
on the lines of many similar bodies instituted for charitable pur- 
poses under the influence of ‘‘le bon Monsieur Vincent,”’ i.e., St. 
Vincent de Paul. Later they were to be known under the popular 
sobriquet of the ‘‘Tambourinettes.’’ To-day they number more 
than 800 Religious in 86 houses, principally in Belgium and the 
Congo. There are clinics in Brussels and Liége, training schools 
for nurses, hospitals and orphanages. We are given also some 
notion of their religious spirit and formation. An admirable little 
book. 

Even Munich is now dated, and consequently Pére Fessard’s 
Epreuve de Force (Bloud et Gay: 15.00 fr.) which takes Munich 
as its starting-point, might seem to be dated too. Yet, in a true 
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sense, Munich will always stand as one of the great landmarks in 
European history, and any writing that can help to a deeper 
appreciation of the issues of that time can be valuable. Not that 
Pére Fessard is setting himself up as a commentator on Munich 
itself. He is more concerned with the future—with the ‘‘next 
crisis,’’ which is heavy upon us already—and takes Munich simply 
as an object-lesson in the failure of mankind in general, and France 
in particular, to work single-heartedly for justice. He is con- 
cerned about the deep cleavage in French public opinion last 
summer which weakened the hands of French representatives in 
face of Hitler’s ‘‘power-politics,’? and he is seeking a way to 
unite all men of good will to meet the inevitable ‘‘next time,’’ a 
way which he hopes to find in exposing the basic principles of 
justice which must actuate all our decisions—the decisions which, 
in the long run, he claims, are the decisions of the man in the 
street. The work is clearly the work of an idealist passionately 
eager to do all he can to stop the encroachments of what he de- 
scribes as the ‘‘machiavélisme hitlérien,’’ but in his hatred of 
Nazi-ism and all its works, we fear he does less than justice to the 
efforts of Mr. Chamberlain and M. Daladier. 

If it be true that we have thrown away the fruits of the victory 
we won in 1918, there is at any rate some satisfaction in returning 
to the story of the man who, more than any other, was responsible 
for that victory. And in Avec Foch—Aoiit-Novembre, 1914 (Flam- 
marion: 20.00 fr.), André Tardieu recounts with a moving sim- 
plicity the story of the growth of his admiration and affection for 
the greatest soldier since Napoleon. The details he gives of Foch’s 
part during the early months of the War are fascinating in their 
vividness, but it is the first chapter—a study of the man himself— 
which is most affecting. Analysing -the features of his military 
genius, he insists that it was, quite simply, the moral quality of 
the man that made him what he was. Training, organization, 
accumulation of material and men, planning, adaptability—all 
these must be there. But—well, quite simply, in Belloc’s words: 
‘It is God who gives victory.’’ This is why we see Foch, during 
the darkest days on the Yser, going every morning, afoot, to hear 
Mass. ‘‘L’idée de Dieu était, en lui, toujours présente.’’ An in- 
spiring book. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

The seventh place in a French series of ‘‘Modern Apostles’’ is 
accorded to Cardinal Manning, whose life is here presented by M. 
Garnier-Azais under the title of Prélat des Ouvriers (Lethielleux: 
12.00 fr.). We are given a rapid survey of the Cardinal’s career 
with some analysis of his personality. The author concentrates 
upon what he terms Manning’s double conversion, first to the An- 
glican ministry and afterwards to the Catholic priesthood, and 
also upon his social efforts on behalf of the poor: his relations with 
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Leo XIII and his activity during the Dock Strike are treated in 
some detail. Manning, the author holds, was one of the most 
authentic representatives of Catholic thought and action during 
the nineteenth century. The book is interesting in that it reflects 
upon English problems from a foreign point of view and strives 
to interest a foreign public in a champion of English Catholicism. 

The second edition of Father Henry C. Day’s The Love Story 
of the Little Flower (Sands: 2s.) gives ‘‘the essential facts of her 
life, interwoven into the form of a mosaic.’’ As is inevitable, the 
pattern is familiar; and no new or startling interpretation of St. 
Thérése of Lisieux is attempted. Her story is re-told, largely 
from her autobiography, and extends from her own lifetime to her 
canonization. One could wish that the outstanding crisis in her 
spiritual life—her prolonged temptations against Faith—had 
been given more prominence. This might be remedied in a future 
edition; and also such misprints as ‘‘Saint Celia’’ for Saint 
Cecilia. Nominal in cost, and small and light to handle, this 
book should appeal to those who are repelled by ponderous bio- 
graphies. But the Saint’s attractiveness will scarcely be enhanced 
by the ‘‘original’’ portrait which serves as a frontispiece. 

Whilst few English Catholics have not at least heard the name 
of Pére Lacordaire (Sands: 3s. 6d.), there will be many who will 
find interest and instruction in Miss M. V. Woodgate’s recent 
life of the famous Dominican preacher. She gives a brief but 
clear picture of the career of the man whose early association with 
Lamennais might so easily have spoilt his career, had not his 
sincerity and deep spirituality saved him from the tragedy that 
overwhelmed the other. As it was, the suffering involved served 
but to strengthen and purify his ardour, even though, to the end, 
coupled with a true spirit of submission to authority, there re- 
mained with him a sound liberalism. ‘‘I hope to die a penitent 
Religious but an impenitent Liberal’’ are his own words. The re- 
forming zeal which almost justifies the publisher’s assertion that he 
‘did for France in the nineteenth century what St. Dominic himself 
had done in the Albigensian lands six hundred years before’’ never 
destroyed that true sympathy with, and understanding of, the needs 
of human nature which are so noticeable in his letters, and perhaps 
above all in his relations with young men, especially with the 
students to whom his later years were devoted. 


LITERARY. 


In two unpretentious volumes, Pére de Ghellinck, S.J., deals 
with La Littérature latine au moyen age (Bloud et Gay: 15.00 fr. 
per vol.), and very useful little volumes they are for those who are 
looking for an introduction to the rather bewildering maze of 
literature that lies between Boethius and the Renaissance. The 
treatment is necessarily somewhat atomic, but the author rounds 
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this off by useful summaries, indicating tendencies and significant 
features. The work, which is clearly the fruit of much reading 
allied with a capacity for critical appreciation, is to be completed 
in three volumes—the first going to the Carolingian Renaissance, 
the second as far as St. Anselm, and the third ending with the 
Renaissance proper. 


VERSE. 


There is a passionate sincerity and a more-than-ordinary pene- 
tration in Africa Verses of Arthur Shearly Cripps (Sir Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press : 6s. n.), an Anglican missionary 
who is well known as a writer of prose and poetry, some of whose 
poems will be familiar to MontH readers. This varied collection 
of poems is the outcome of many years’ observation and ex- 
perience, and, also, evidently represents the flowering of the 
aspirations and ideals of a noble mind; a mind, moreover, swift 
to apprehend the mystical significance of things seen, and to 
discern their true relationship with things unseen. Long sojourn- 
ing in a land like Africa has given the poet full scope for the 
exercise of his particular talent. It is the soul of the African 
races—especially where these are, alas! down-trodden and ex- 
ploited—that appeals to him as a missionary, and toward whom 
he shows a generous sympathy and understanding, demanding 
poetic expression, as in ‘‘Cinderella of the South,’’ a plea for the 
oppressed ‘‘brown boys and girls’? who are domestic servants in 
urban Africa. Such poems as the opening ‘‘Refrain,’’ and 
‘*Essex,’’ in the section devoted to ‘‘The Country whence we came 
out’’; and ‘‘England’s Primavera,’’ with its companion-piece, 
‘**African Spring,’’ are typical. They.are admirably constructed, 
and original in idea, like most of this writer’s work, of which the 
richness and variety in word-painting and ‘‘sound-pattern,’’ and 
the allusive skill, proclaim the scholarly foundation. His style 
has an epigrammatic and concentrated quality which would, surely, 
have delighted Father Gerard Hopkins—master-poet and econo- 
mist of words—and nowhere is their literary affinity more dis- 
cernible than in the ‘‘Psalm of a Tabernacle,’? with its final 
adjuration : 


‘‘Sheep’s Door and Shepherd Good, 
Lamb of the Five-Stained Rood, 
Goat of the Desert Ban, ... 
Star-hail’d, cave-cradled Pan !’’ 


It is tempting to quote from this book; but lovers of truly de- 
votional verse, that is at the same time truly poetic—not an 
inevitable alliance—will be ready to discover its charm for 


themselves. 
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FICTION. 


Léon Bloy knew by personal experience the suffering and 
squalid poverty that can be found in the depths of a great city, 
and he does not hesitate to give a fearless portrayal of them in 
his novel The Woman Who Was Poor (Sheed & Ward: 8s. 6d.). 
This does not mean that Bloy was a realist in the cheap and one- 
sided manner that has become fashionable. He sees all the misery 
and anguish of the world in the light of the great truths of God 
and the soul, the Fall and the Redemption, and the divine society 
of the redeemed, the Catholic Church. Clotilde, the heroine of his 
book, by accepting and embracing her divine vocation of suffering, 
reveals not only the fecundity of pove.ty and suffering in personal 
sanctification (when, that is, ‘suffering is not wasted, as it often is, 
but realized as a vocation, as a participation in the work of re- 
demption), but also the mysterious link that unites the destinies 
of different souls in God’s plan. In some ways the book recalls 
Dostoievsky, though the flaming intolerance and loathing that is 
shown towards petty-mindedness and lack of mental and moral 
stature, as well as towards beastliness and all hypocrisy, some- 
what mar Bloy’s work from an objective standpoint, even if it 
is easily explainable in the light of the author’s temperament and 
personal history. Yet Bloy is driven by a prophetic and dynamic 
spirit, and is possessed of a spiritual vision that sets his work 
incomparably above that of any earth-grovelling ‘‘realist’’ such as 
Zola. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Modern Egypt has a population of fifteen millions, and of this 
population at least eleven millions are employed in agriculture. 
This numerous and toiling peasantry is almost unknown to the 
ordinary visitor; it remains merged in the background of green 
fields which form the Nile valley and the Delta. Meeurs et cou- 
tumes des Fellahs (Payot, Paris: 25.00 fr.) is a study based on 
personal investigation of the life of the peasantry of Egypt. The 
author, Pére Henry Habib Ayrout, S.J., shows how the fertility 
of Egypt, which has often been called ‘‘the gift of the Nile,’’ may, 
with equal justice, be called ‘‘the gift of the fellah.’’ Fellah 
means labourer, and the whole life of the Egyptian fellah is 
bound up with the land he tills. His family is simply a group en- 
gaged in ploughing, irrigation, sowing and harvesting ; his child- 
ren are born to work in the fields, and all his family life is led 
according to traditions deeply rooted in the land. Yet the peasant, 
who by his unceasing toil is the main source of wealth for the 
entire community, remains unknown as a man and abandoned as 
a citizen. The élite of Egypt takes no interest in the progress of 
the mass of the people. How necessary, indeed how urgent, is the 
task of its education will clearly be seen by readers of this well- 
informed and engaging work. 
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